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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. : 

2. If a person orders his nged discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
aewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
-emoving and leaving them unealled tor, is prima 
“acie evidence of intentional fraud. 








POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
SONNET TO H— C—. 


BY V. 


Dear little woman with clear brown eyes, 
You say you ‘wonder how I can love you,” 
And you lift them up in your sweet surprise; 
But in stature only am I above you. 
Tam far below you in weightier things, 
In your anchored faith that nought can sever, 
In your patience under life’s petty stings, 
Your calm content and your pure endeavor. 
You are like a bird that its sweet note sings 
In its own place in all sorts of weather; 
i like a rover, that, tiring its wings, 
Mi-ses its song and ne-t in the heather, 
If I fold my wings and come back to your feet, 
Will you teach me your song contented and sweet? 
fambridge, Mass. 


<< 

For the Woman's Journal. 

WHAT I WOULD BE. 
BY ANSIE HERBERT. 


Unto the friend who loveth me, 
Unto the truth whose dawn I see, 
I would be true in heart and deed, 
True in the very hour of need. 
Unto the uncrowned ranks of toil, 
Holding in trust the world’s wide soil, 
L would a loyal helper be, 
Sharing their strife and victory. 
Unto the fearful andthe weak, 
Bearing a wrong they dare not speak, 
I would be tongue of swift acclaim, 
Putting the spoiler’s strength to shame. 
Unto the law my thought denies, 
1 would be circumspect and wise; 
Ready to question without fear, 
1 would be swif er still to bear. 
Out of my burdens I would gain 
Power to soften other's pain; 
Help to the weary I would be, 
For the dear helpers sent to me. 
Unto my duties, great and small, 
1 would impartially give all— 
Talent, and time, and cheerful mind, 
These with good will to all mankind. 
Unto all hate I would return 
Coals that illumine, but do not burn; 
Unto all love would answer make 
Holy and just, for my love's sake. 
The hight to which I would aspire— 
The one thing tenderest in desire— 
Grow out of this that I would be 
Unto the friend that loveth me. 
-_—-=— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THOSE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


BY MABEL SLADE, 





Age sees no promise in this hour; 
But those old times, h w bright their gleaming! 
Of memory the golden dower, 
The subject of the poet's dreaming, 
The inspiration of his rhymes, 
The painter's theme—those good old times. 
Ah, well-a-day! our grandmas say, 
As they sit dozing o'er their knitting, 
‘Things were not so in my young day, 
We had some sense of what was fitting; 
Women were women, men Were men, 
Not w Iking-sticks and puppets then! 
But times have changed indeed, oh dear! 
To see the garments now in wearing, 
The bonnets and the hats so queer, 
With brims upturned, and brims outflowing; 
A different sort of covering I 
Wore on my head in days gone by!” 


| 


Daily some solemn voice begins 
To swell the melancholy chorus, 
About their virtues and our sins, 
And so they sit in judgment o’er us; 
The very tune their elders sung 
In days agone, When they were young. 
But ever since the world began, 
The young have heard this pleasing fable, 
“When Adam delvéd and Eve span,” 
I doubt not they said so to Abel! 
*Twere natural for them, in sooth, 
To praise the Eden of their youth. 
Aad since, in every age and clime, 
When men have seen their powers decaying, 
They have revenged themselves on time,— 
Poor human hearts—by sadly saying: 
“The world stands still, all growth is o'er, 
The wave of progress from the shore 
Has backward rolled forevermore!” 


The change is in themselves, but they 
Can scarce believe the grass as greenly 
Will grow, when they have passed away, 
The sun shine on, the world serenely 
Move forward through increasing years, 
When still are all their hopes and fears. 
Let great souls know, and thank their God, 
That just as rare will bloom the clover, 
When they are laid beneath the sod; 
The sun will shine as warmly over. 
And while they sleep, the world will move 
On, in the old familiar groove, 
While other hearts throb to the chimes 
Of memory, for those good old times. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The first exercises of this association, as 
held in New York city, January 7, must, I 
should think, have an interest for all lovers 
of higher education, whether for young men or 
The principle involved—the draw- 
ing together of pupils from different colleges 
for purposes of comparison—has no reference 
to sex, nor has any distinction on this ground 
been recognized by the association. It com; 
prises several colleges which admit women on 
equal terms; and Vassar College might long 
since have joined the association, had it de- 
sired. Asa matter of fact, no young women 
took part in these exercises, this year. But 
there was no technical obstacle in the way, 
nor do I see how they could have been ex- 
cluded. 

Having taken a good deal of interest in this 
association of colleges, I have been asked, 
more than once, whether their first exercises 
on the whole came up to the expectations of 
the friends of the enterprise. To this I can 
answer honestly, that these expectations were 
more than confirmed. The audience present 
was large, far larger than I had anticipated, 
though the weather was such as to make it 
difficult for ladies to attend. 
audience of high intellectual character, includ- 
ing many college presidents and professors, 
with eminent clergymen, lawyers and literary 
men. It was also a very attentive and sym- 
pathetic audience, through the whole three 
hours’ exercises. 

Again, the success of the exercises had a 
visible effect on the tone of the press. Even 
the New York Hera/d, which had in advance, 


women. 


It was also an 


called the young men by the graceful epithet | 


‘*Prize Pigs,’’ could find nothing severer to 


say than that the speakers after all offered | 


nothing that could be greatly instructive to a 
man like Mr. Bryant,—a standard by whose 
application most public oratory might, no 
doubt, be suppressed. Other papers were com- 
pelled in order to criticize these exercises to 
object to the whole system of instruction in 
oratory, and to say that there should be no 
such thing. It seemed to me quite compli- 
mentary to these particular exercises, that 
they could thus only be condemned by over- 
throwing the whole system of our colleges, in 
this respect, and by denouncing the whole 
practice of public speaking. 

So far as the exercises themselves were con- 
cerned, they seemed to me creditable, without 
being brilliant. Ihave heard speaking at Har- 
vard College that was as good as the best of 
this—for instance that of Mr. Fenollosa, last 
Commencement Day. 
at Amherst College, within a vear, that was 
better. Yet the tone of writing and delivery 
of these original compositions, ten minutes 


long, was in general manly, modest, and sim- 


ple; and as usual those who produced the best 
impression were those who were most in ear- 
nest and spoke of things for which they really 
cared. 


: . } 
Of the prize essays, more than this can be | 
I have had a good deal of experience | 


said. 
in reading Harvard themes, and I should say 


that the successful dissertations were superior | 


to the best I have seen of these—except, per- 
haps, inthe case of a single Harvard writer. 
It is to be remembered, however, that more 
time was given for these essays than for the 
themes, with a somewhat greater latitude in 
the choice of a subject. At least, ‘‘the Utili- 
tarian system of Morals” can be treated from 
quite various points of view, and the subject 
‘Any character or play of Shakspeare, anal- 





yzed and criticized,’’ admitted a still greater 


I have heard speaking | 


range. 
| “Henry V."’ and the next best “‘The Clowns 
of Shakspeare;*’ and I am assured by Mr. R. 
| G. White and Mr. John Weiss, two of the most 
| accomplished Shakspearian critics in America, 
| that both papers were exceedingly creditable, 
| showing careful study and real thought. 
Again, it seemed to be generally conceded 
that the result of the essay-writing, at least, 
| indicated one main object of the competition, 
in bringing out the strong points of the dif- 
ferent colleges. Thus, it seemed very appro- 
priate that the prize in ethics should be won 
by a pupil of President MecCosh of Prince- 
} ton (Mr. Allan Marquand;) to those who 
| know the excellent training in Rhetoric and 
English Literature applied at Cornell by Prof. 
C. C. Shackford, formerly of Boston, it will 
also seem very natural that both the success- 
ful Shakspeare essays should have proceeded 
from pupils of his; Messrs. G. H. Fitch and 
Hi. F. Chick. 

Finally, I was altogether pleased with the 
manly and sensible tone adopted by the meet- 
ing of the association the day after the exer- 
cises. Delegates from ten colleges were there 
collected, and instead of their regarding their 
first success with mere boyish pride, they 


their popularity to establish upon it a more 
permanent enterprise. 
tion at Hartford, a year ago, they very sensi- 
bly decided to begin with competitions in 
rhetoric and oratory, not as being the most 
important matters, but as the easiest matters 
upon which to experiment; so they resolved 
at this meeting to attempt next year in addi- 
tion, two competitive examinations and two 
only; the one in Analytical Geometry and the 
other in some Greek play. Should these suc- 
ceed, it is propos d to widen farther the sphere 
of examination; and thus gradually lead the 
way to something on so large a scale that it 
may prove to be, as Chancellor Crosby said, 
“the foundation of the real National Univer- 
sity.’’ To those who know the tone of pro- 
vincial narrowness which is apt to prevail, 
even in our larger colleges, it is no slight thing 
if they can be brought together, through their 
delegates, once a year, and taught to respect 
one another. % W. & 
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IOWA DOCTORS VS. A WOMAN. 


graduated last year at the~Medical Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State University, with the 
highest honors, and was awarded the first 
| prize, a fine case of surgical instruments, for 
her specimens of surgical anatomy. 
received at other times special prizes for va- 
rious theses. So we may conclude that she 
was a student of rare ability and medical re- 
search. She went to Burlington, Ia., and com- 
| menced the practice of medicine. A short 
| time afterward she applied for membership to 
the Des Moines County Medical Association, 
| and received the following reply: 





She also 


Buriineton, Iowa, | 
December 1%, ’74. § 
| Miss R. Hanna, M. D.—At the last regular 
meeting of the Des Moines County Medical 
Society your application for membership was 
| duly considered. The decision of the Socie- 


| ty was that, notwithstanding your excellent | 


| profe 






ional standing and the fullness of your 


professional reading, of which we are entire- | 


| ly satisfied, the interests of the society would 
| not be advanced by your admission. Your 
| application was therefore declined. 
Respectfully, 

| P. BrumMELL, Sec’y. 

| The people of Iowa who are paying their 
} ten thousand dollars a year to support the 
| Medical Department of the State University, 


to manufacture doctors of the Allopathic per- | 


| suasion exclusively, will consider this action 
| of the Burlington physicians as very small 
| business, and especially when the applicant is 
admitted to possess superior medical knowl- 
edge, and when it is known that she is a wo- 
man of irreproachable moral character, bedr- 
ing a high reputation where she is known. In 
| Des Moines, competent women are admitted to 
| the Association, and cordially welcomed to the 
| fieldof labor. There the physicians have learn- 
ed that Medical Ethics do not furnish bread 
and butter. Some of the old fogies tried it, 
| until their office was empty of practice, while 

the liberal minded and progressive practition- 
| ers were doing all the business. 


“Burlington doctors should know that the 
world moves, and that Woman is being accord- 

The spirit of bigotry 
will, doubtless, receive 


opens to her to labor. 
| exercised by them 
| proper attention when next they come up here 
| before the Legislature begging for their annu- 
| al stipend to support their exclusive doctor- 

making department at the State University. 


The best essay on this subject was on | 


seemed only to wish to avail themselves of | 


As at the first conven- | 


It will be recollected that Rebecca Hannae 


The Des Moines State Journal suggests that | 


eda place, whenever and wherever the field | 


There are a good many people in lowa who | 
| the political rights of the women of this Com- 


Pre . goes 
think other pills as good as Allopathic pills, 
and they are querying why they should be 
taxed to make one and not the other?” 





OUR MAN-MILLINER. 


| He says in the Jovrsat of Jan. 2d.: “The 
sisterhood come out in the Woman’s JourNa 
and declaim against the brutes inthe shape of 
men,”’ &c. Now I never have seen men called 


nents of equal rights. 

If there is any despicable object in this 
world, it is a man milliner who rails at our 
sex, and pretends to despise us, because we 
can not, or do not compete with men in busi- 
ness projects. Is man’s business our business? 
Were we made to be women or men? No one 
of any experience will deny that it is more 
noble and important, as well as more difficult, 
to give a right start to the human, immortal 
being, than to pile up dollars. 

A good many years ago the authorities in 
a distant city talked of forbidding the mar- 
riage of two persons, for fear they would 
bring up a family of paupers for the (then) 
town tomaintain. Both of these persons were 
considered deficient in intellect, yet in a very 


few years they had scraped together twenty 
thousand dollars. Every day of my life con- 
vineces me, more and more, how difficult a task 
it is to manage properly even three children, 
| and to take all the necessary care of their 
| bodies and souls. Itis no light task, whatever 
the man-milliner may think of it. 

Again, we are accused of not knowing how 
to cook. How many thousand men have 
said: ‘*You cannot cook like my mother.” 
Something, undoubtedly, should be allowed 
for childish appetites and, in some cases, for 
short rations; but it is true that there are 
multitudes of ladies who can cook well. They 
are not in the market, it is true, having enough 
to do at home. I never knew but one man 
who could cook, and he kepta first class hotel 
in Fall River. 

If single women, who prefer to earn their 
living, had the same inducement for becoming 
elaborate cooks that men in hotels have, viz., 
the rapid accumulation of money, they could 
soon excel in cooking. Iknow nothing of Mr. 
Blot’s edokery, but his receipts which were 
reported in the papers would not produce 
food fit for the stomach of any animal short 
of a mastadon. One ef his receipts contained 
pounded egg-shells; he might as well have 
said pounded glass; it would have been quite 
as digestible. There is a vast amount of hum- 
bug in this world! 

If men are better tailors than women are, 
no one will object; but the truth is, the tailor 
shops are filled with women who do the sew- 
ing, while men take the profits, which are 
large. I have seen darning done by young 
ladies which could not be excelled. Embroi- 
| dery requires extra skill and care, but I be- 
| lieve it is mostly done by women. 

Again he says that women cannot excel as 
pianists. There is nothing to hinder it if they 
want to do so. Can any man excel Jenny 
Lind in singing? Dr. Holland says that women 
cannot sing bass. Well, what woman wants 
to sing bass? It is only one continuous growl. 
Not even Dr. Holland would sing bass if he 








could sing soprano at one thousand dollars a 
night. 
| Woman's whole teaching, until recently, 
has been that her chief end in life was to get 
| married; but even that could not be directly 
| pursued. Who wonders, if simpering girls 
| should be the result? The only marvel is that 
the originators of this ‘‘Woman Movernent” 
ever thought or dared to rise as they did in 
their majesty. Ina few years women, even 
with their scanty means, have wrought won- 
| dove. Why should not men as soon think 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of the untaught laborer becoming a judge ora 
senator,as that a woman, untaught, should pur- 
sue the highest tasks carried to success by men. 
Where is the male poet who can eclipse 
Elizabeth Browning, or bid her laurels fade? 
If you speak of philanthropy, Woman holds 
| her own, and more, in prisons and hospitals, in 
| churches, and in every reformation for good. 
“When Woman ceases to lean on man, and 
becomes self-reliant, and thus trains and de- 
velopes her powers through many genera- 
tions,’’ to do man’s business, where are the 
generations coming from? Woman needs the 
ballot to enable her to do her own work well; 
and in doing this she aid’ man; for the sexes 


the positive and negative poles of the magnet. 
Salem, Mass. S. D. Farrar. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ministration, that a majority of the men of 
| Louisiana are practically reduced to the polit- 
ical level of women by military dictation. 
Whereupon great indignation is expressed, and 
mass meetings of sympathy are held. But 


| womenare used to such treatment. Where is 


the mass meeting in Faneuil Hall to vindicate | 


monwealih, who are not rebels nor members 
\of White Leagues? 


brutes in this paper, excepting by the oppo- | 


can no more help being reciprocal than can | 


ANOTHER INDIGNATION MEETING NEEDED. | 


It is asserted by the opponents of the Ad- | 


NAY AED YIN , _— 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 
<a 
| Mrs. Anpie A. Arvovp has been appointed 
postmistress at State Line, Mass. 

Mrs. Peri, formerly of Winooski, Vt., re- 
cently died at Essex, aged 104, being mother of 
| twenty-three children. 

} 84 . 

Mrs. Ler, a wife of John D. Lee, the al- 

| leged principal inthe Mountain Meadow Mas- 
sacre, publishes a statement exonerating her 

| husband. 

Mrs. Apna G. Woo tsoy is lecturing with 
great success, this winter, upon ‘*The wonder- 
ful valley of the Sierras,’ both in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Anve B. 


Hon. Daniel 8. 


} 
| 





wife of the 
Richardson, of Lowell, has 
been made a trustee of the State Industrial 
School for Girls, at Lancaster, Mass. 


Ricuarpsoy, 


Miss Kirry A. Gace, a graduate of the 
Nashua high school who recently tried in vain 
to gain admittance to Dartmouth and other 
colleges, is about to enter Boston University. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Cano.ixe Harpy of Groveland, Mass., 
who has been deaf for years, has had her 
hearing restored recently by a blow upon the 
ear from the leg of a chair which one of her 
children had tipped over. 

Mrs. Gi_more, ticket agent, at Atlantic sta- 
tion, near Quincy, Mass., was recently robbed 
of about 870 by a bold thief, who entered the 
office while she was operating at the telegraph 
register, and stupefied her by chloroform. 

Mrs. Georce P. Brown of Indianapolis, 
has been elected by the teachers of Indiana 
President of their Association. At their meet- 
ing just held, they formally resolved that the 
State should provide education without re- 
gard to race. 

Miss Lavinta Mucoay, formerly of Hart- 
ford, who recently died at Burlington, N. J., 
| left $500 each to the orphan asylum in Hartford 
and the Center Church Sunday School, and 
$500 to the Congregational Sunday School at 
Wethersfield. 

Mrs. Canriecvof Bridgewater, Mass., has a 
daughter eight weeks old, that weighs only 
two pounds and a quarter, its weight at birth 
| being a pound and a half. It is perfectly 
| formed, but its mouth is sosmall thatit has to 
be fed by means of special apparatus. 

Mrs. not long 
ago playing in asmall theater in the island of 
Jersey, near England. 





Rouspy, the actress, was 


Here she was discov- 
ered by Tom Taylor, the well-known author 
and dramatist, who brought her to London, 
| and introduced her to the public at the Queen’s 
Theater, in 186%, in his play. 


Miss Leigu, an English lady resident in 
| Paris, has for two years sustained a small 
-home, which could not, however, accommo- 
date all whocame during that time. As many 
as (000 visits from English girls were received. 
An association has been formed in England, 
to discourage further emigration to Paris. 

Dr. Anna E. Bromatt, Chester, Pa., a grad- 
uate of the Woman's Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, has returned from Europe, where she 
has spent three years, visiting the hospitals for 
women in Paris, Vienna and London, thus 
| perfecting herself in her profession in which 
| she bids fair to excel. 
| week in Philadelphia a very interesting and 
lucid description of the management and 
nursing of the various hospitals which she has 
visited. 





She delivered this 


| Muss H. L. Ksever, a welcome contributor 
| to the JourNaAL, is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
| lege, was formerly a teacher in the Public 
Schools of Cleveland, and ‘‘worked her way’ 
with energy and honor, through that popular 
Western Institution which gives equal advan- 
tages to both sexes in acquiringa liberal edu- 
cation. Miss Kererer now holds, and for 
some years has held the office of Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Cleve- 
land, discharging the responsible duties ac- 
ceptably to the Superintendent, Board of Ed- 
ucation, teachers, parents and pupils. 


Miss Acton of London is highly praised by 
the N. Y. Tribune. She was the Englishwo- 
man who refuted the assertion of that venera- 
ble Gruff-and-Glum, Dr. Johnson, that women 
could not makea good book on cookery. She 
| had written poems by the peck, and found 
| that this species of lunacy did not succeed in 
| the matter of money. So one day Mademoi- 
selle went to see the famous publisher, Mr. 
Longman, and remarked that she desired to 
write a book that was really wanted. ‘The 
| world does not want poems,” said this wise 


| woman. Mr. Longman more than hinted ata 
cookery book, and this extraordinary person, 
instead of flying in a rage and asking, ‘Shall 
| | write about tarts, who have discoursed about 
hearts and darts?” immediately went off and 
| wrote one of the best cookery books that ev 
soothed a hungry man. Consequence: Mighty 


accumulation of ducats. 
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THE WOMAN'S-CONGRESS NEEDED. 


Epitrors Womay’s Journat.—After read- 
ing the many good words spoken at the Wo- 
man’s Congress, I could not help feeling that 
God would surely crown such meetings with 
his richest blessings. Oh, that every man and 
woman, father and mother, in the land would 
live out the truths which are advocated at 
What a grand uplifting of 
It seems to me 


these meetings. 
humanity there would be! 
that the work of humanizing, civilizing and 
Christianizing, has never been so much needed 
as now, and it will only be through the most 
zealous co-operation of Christian men and 
women, to demand Christian rights and duties, 
both socially and politically, that we can ever 
hope for a regeneration of the human race. 
There should be a Woman's Congress held 
yearly, in every city in the land. Such asso- 
ciations have long been needed, if only for the 
purpose of bringing intelligent people togeth- 
er and setting them to thinking. Whenever 
Woman can be brought to a just knowledge 
of herself and her duties and the grave respon- 
sibilities, which God has, most wisely, seen fit 


! litical power? 


Does it require more moral 
courage quietly to deposit a ballot, which is 
an expression of a candidate preferred, than 
to enter saloons and expostulate with the most 
heartless men of our nation? Although both 
may bring about the same result, my prefer- 
ence would be for the former, and I would 


taking care to fit them carefully round and | not consent to any | 


over the tips of the shoulders, and can be worn 
with, or without, gauze, merino or flannel un- 
der-garments. 

This style admits of modifications to suit 


'the wearer, as for instance, some prefer to 
! retain their corsets, and, indeed, a few physi- 


earnestly pray for guidance and wisdom in s0 | 


ance men should receive a vote from my hand. | 


a ae ; : | 
If good Christian women could throw aside 


prejudice, and calmly consider this question, 


there would soon be a unanimity of sentiment | 


and action, which would overthrow this evil. 
I say women, because I believe there are more 
lethargic women, of those who oppose Woman 
Suffrage, than of the opposite sex, and when 


| women will unitedly say ‘We wish to vote, 


to place upon her as wife and mother; when- 


ever she will demand equal purity in marital 
relations, and be strong and brave enough to 
live out her principles, then there will be one 
step taken in the right direction towards her 
advancement. 

A great part of the degradation and crime 
in the world is attributable to the indifference 
of good, intelligent men and women to these 
serious questions of reform, and is a source of 
much regret and discouragement to those who 
are laboring persistently to uplift this great 
weight of sin, which seems to be crushing hu- 
manity out of existence. Our dear friends of 
the JournaL have done much to remove the 
ignorant prejudices and customs of the people, 
for which they will be ever held in grateful 
remembrance. 
combined effort of all good people fully to ac- 
complish the extermination of so much injus- 
tice and wrong. Anya C. Waite. 
Gree nville ° Th i. 
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WHAT ONE IOWA WOMAN BELIEVES. 


Eprrors Jourxat.—I was a member of the 
National Christian Woman’s Temperance Con- 
vention held at Cleveland, last November; 
but had I known, as stated in your columns of 
December Sth, that the Committee had an- 
nounced that one of the requisite qualifications 
of an acceptible participant was to be “wholly 
without political aspirations,’ I should have 
considered myself not invited to be present, 
and could not have complied with the earnest 
wishes of the ladies of the lowa Temperance 
Convention, to go as one of their representa- 
tives. As Secretary of the ‘‘lowa Christian 
Temperance Union,” I supposed that all earn- 
est temperance workers were invited to meet, 
report former methods of procedure, devise a 
more united plan of effort, and encourage one 
another in the great undertaking of suppress- 
ing intemperance; as well as to unite their 
prayers to our Heavenly Father for aid and 
guidance. For so gigantic and national an 
evil, it requires all good influences combined 
to effect its eradication. 

If it be true that the design was to exclude 
all Suffragists from their ranks, it was not so 
understood by many present. What could 
they have done without good Miss Willard, of 
Chicago, who shone as a bright light, exhibit- 
ing talent, worth and unselfishness? She was 
honored with (unsought for) an important of- 
fice in the permanent organization, and while 
at leisure, was soliciting allies for the Suffrage 
party. Ithink to deprive the National Con- 
vention of such ladies as Lucretia Mott, Mary 
A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe and scores 
of other good Christian temperance women, 
would be to rob the temperance cause of its 
brightest talent. Could the message which 
same from Mrs. Livermore, by proxy, come 
from an earnest temperance woman only? and 


| of **Woman's sphere; 
| hear my good Presbyterian father put a dif- 


that we may assist in exterminating evil,”’ the 
men will give them that privilege; and they 
will then become a power in the land. 

Although it may have been the intention of 
some of the Committee to exclude Suffragists 
from the Convention, there was sufficient lib- 
erality to adopt the following: 

*Lesolved, That all good temperance women, 
without regard to sect or nationality, are cor- 
dially invited to unite with us in our great 
battle against the wrong and for the right.”’ 

Could anything be more explicit? Hereaf- 
ter Suffragists may not consider themselves 
excluded. 

I can sympathize and have charity for those 


cians advise them, in which case they can be 


doing, that none but good honorable temper- | worn loosely under the waist, but my own ex- 


perience leads me to consider them injurious. 
The advantages of these arrangements are: 
First, that they fit easily and comfortably, 
without undue weight, pressure or clumsiness 
at any portion of the body. 
Secondly, they are permanent, not involv- 


' ing the constantly recurring annoyance of rip- 


who conscientiously oppose Woman Suffrage, | 


having been in that category, and early taught 
the Scriptural idea, as it was then considered, 


* but having lived to 


ferent construction upon St. Paul’s teachings, 
and having, by observation and circumstances 


enlarged the sphere of my own thoughts, have 
come to the conclusion that the ballot is a 


| God-given right, and in the hands of Woman 


Yet there must be a thorough | 





could her presence have been objectionable? | 


Was there one present who would not have 
rejoiced to have heard words of wisdom as 
they fell from her lips? 

Among the many resolutions presented for 
discussion, was one which had a political bear- 
ing, the intention of which was to eradicate 
political corruption, by appealing to the vari- 
ous Legislatures to class the convicted vend- 
ors of spirituous liquors with other criminals, 
and disfranchise them while engaged in the 
traffic, thus preventing so much pandering to 
the liquor element, and which prevents our 
best men from being elected. 
keepers and their allies, who control the elec- 
tions, especially in our large cities. 
cago alone there are 3500 voters who are en- 
gaged in the sale of spirituous liquors, and to 
me the resolution did not seem very objection- 


able, but it met with vehement opposition, as 
savoring too much of politics; one woman 
went so far as to say ‘‘We must not butt our 
brains out by going into what we do not un- 
The resolution was laid on the ta- 
ble as “just in principle but inexpedient in 


derstand.”’ 


policy,” 


wise one. 


If women do not know the powers of legis- 
lation, ana do not realize the good which 
might result from such a law, thereby defeat- | 


In Chi- 


and the decision may have been a 


| 
| 
| 


will purify the nation. Having been thus 
convinced, by the quiet of my own fire-side, 
without having ever attended a Suffrage Con- 


vention or listened to a Suffrage lecture, I be- 


lieve that in accepting these views, I have | 


been guided aright, and desire all my temper- 
ance sisters to arrive at the same conclusions, 
remembering that the principle is not respon- 
sible for the false and repulsive teachings of 
some who are with us on this point but who 
are adverse in principle and practice. 

N. R. ALLEN. 


Maquoketa, Towa, 





AN EXPERIMENT IN DRESS REFORM. 


Finding that there is much discussion in 
your paper on the subject of dress, I propose 





to send you the practical results of some ex- 
For it is 
some years since I became convinced that the 


periments of my own in the matter. 


prevailing style of wearing corsets without 
shoulder-straps, and heavy unsupported skirts, 
was injurious in several ways. 

In attempting to remedy these objections, 
I soon stumbled upon the usual rock of of- 
fense, viz: the natural wish to dress as well 
and gracefully as possible, and the dislike 
which exists in every refined woman to chal- 
lenging criticism, either by following to the 
extreme, or entirely discarding the prevailing 
styles. 

After trying various plans, I finally adopted 
the following, which for three years has prov- 
ed entirely satisfactory to myself and others, 
who, with various modifications to suit their 
individual taste or requirements, have adopted 
it by my advice. 

For the first garments, I use flannel, prefer- 
ring it mixed with some cotton, and after 
shrinking it in the piece, cut from ita basque, 
but so loose as not to touch the body in the 
region of the waist, buttoned down the front, 
high in the neck, and sleeves to the elbow. 
Round the waist is a band of muslin witha 
button under each arm. 

The drawers of the same material are cut 
on the bias, loose and long above the knee, 
below fitting rather closely, reaching the in- 
step, and finished by a strap of tape, which 
passes under the foot and holds it in place. 
These fasten behind, and on each side of the 


| waist-band is a button-hole to fasten on the 


| 


| 


It is the saloon | 


ing corrupt politicians, may they not be led to 


see how easily men of talent, honor and sobri- | 


corresponding button of the jacket. 

Over these is worn, in a severe climate, a 
set of merivo garments made in exactly the 
same way, and the stocking is drawn on over 
them. 

Of course, if preferred, each of these sets can 
be made in a single garment, but it is gener- 
ally more convenient to have them separate. 
Over these is worn a pair of cotton-flannel 
drawers made and trimmed in the ordinary 
w ay. 

Next, a waist of twilled muslin is fitted as 
carefully and in the same way as for a dress, 
but loose enough to allow of drawing the full- 
est possible breath,and quite long infront. The 
neck is high, and sleeves come nearly to the 
wrist. To this is sewed a short muslin skirt, 


| reaching a little below the knee, and the whoie 


can be trimmed according to the taste. 
On the waist-band are placed six buttons, on 
which are fastened the dress-skirt, and the 


only under-skirt worn in summer, of muslin, 
and in winter, moreen, made simply. After 


this, the dress can be made as simply or as 
elaborately as will suit the taste, purse or con- 
science of the wearer. For summer the waists 


ety would be elected to office, if they had po- | can be made with low neck and short sleeves, 











ping, basting, & ec. 

Third, and most important, the limbs are 
thoroughly and abundantly clothed. A com- 
mon and grave error in clothing, is that of 
putting more on the body than the limbs, when, 
in fact, the reverse is more necessary; and 
another is, not making sufficient difference in 
the seasons. H. G. B. 

Pittsford, Vt. 

a0o— — 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


The following article, taken from the London 
Times of Dec. 29th, 1874, is remarkable, as 
this is about the first time that the Times has 
allowed the ‘conspiracy of silence” to be bro- 
ken through. 

_ The anniversary meetings of the Midland 
Counties’ Electoral Union for the Repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts relating to Wo- 
men, were held in Birmingham yesterday. 
The morning meeting, held at the Queen’s Ho- 


moral in its tendency, and because this legis- 


| lation was immoral, therefore it could not be 


| the agitation of such a matter was an out- 


tel, was presided over by Mr. A. Albright, and | 


among those present were the Right Hon. J. 
Stansfeld, M. 
(Cambridge, ) Messrs. H. J. Wilson, (Sheffield, ) 
W. Fowler, (late M. P. for Cambridge,) W. 
Adkins, (Mayor of Northampton,) the Rey. 
G. Butler, (Liverpool,) and Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, Professor Sheldon Amos, (London,) 
and others. ‘The chairman having opened the 
proceedings, the annual report was read by 
the secretary, Mr. Ainge. The committee 
congratulated the members of the Union on 
the improved position which the question had 
attained in public estimation during the past 
year. They did not anticipate speedy suc- 
cess in obtaining repeal from the Legislature, 
but there could be no doubt that in the coun- 
try their views had gained solid and advanced 
ground, 
the subject, and the committee had made it 
prominent in many elections, results in some 
places showing that constituencies would not 
be satisfied without full assurances from can- 
didates that their votes would not go towards 
maintaining the system. In answer to a re- 
quest that Mr. Bright’s letter apologizing for 
non-attendance might be read, the chairman 
said that the letter was marked ‘‘Private,”’ 
but, substantially, Mr. Bright 


him on the subject, and he then said he voted 
for the repeal of the Acts from deference to 
the deep convictions of a large proportion of 
the thoughtful and religious part of the com- 
munity, who advocated repeal, 
constitutional arguments against the Acts were 
unanswerable. 


P., Professor James Stuart, | 


a hygienic success. This was not merely a 
moral protest, but a scientific demonstration. 
Human nature revolted against such arbitrary 
and immoral laws, which promoted evil and 
antedated the period of vice in youth, than 
which nothing could be more fatal to the wel- 
fare of the nation physically and morally. He | 
then again alluded to the importance of the | 
associations being extended and prepared for | 
action at the next election, and to the hopeful 

sign of the denominations espousing the cause. 

In conclusion, he mentioned as another sign 

of progress that an association of medical 

practitioners was being formed in Liverpool 

to agitate for the repeal of the Acts. The | 
resolution was then carried, and the confer- | 
ence terminated. The afternoon conference | 
was private. A public meeting was held in 

the Town-hall in the evening, the Mayor, Mr. | 
Chamberlain, in the chair, to promote the ob- 

jects of the Union for the repeal of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts. There was a fairly nu- 

merous attendance, among those present be- 
ing Mr. Stansfeld, M. P., Mr. C. H. Hopwood, 

Q. C., M. P., Mr. G. Dixon, M. P., and Mrs, } 
Josephine Butler. The Mayor, in opening | 
the proceedings, said he occupied the chair | 
partly in his official capacity and partly be- | 
cause he joined the promoters of the mecting 
in abhorrence of the legislation which they 
desired to condemn. It had been urged that 


| 


rage upon public decency, but that was sure- 
ly not their fault. There was one thing more 
indecent than the discussion and that was the | 
legislation they were forbidden to discuss. It 
seemed to him a new doctrine that the brutal- 
ity of those Acts would be their safeguard, 
and that the very indecency of the outrage 
was to silence their righteous indignation 
against it. He held that whatever it might 
be decent for the English Parliament to enact 
must be decent for the English people to crit- | 
icize and discuss. 
Mr. C. H. Hopwood, M.P., moved:—**That, 
this meeting, in common accord with the re- | 
peated solemn protests of nearly all the relig- 
ious corporate assemblies of the kingdom, of | 
thousands of ministers of the Anglican and | 
other churches and with the unanimous voice | 
of the masses of the people, declares the Con- 





| tagious Diseases Acts relating to women to be 


The public press no longer ignored | 
| be amenable to the law. 


declared his | 
position the same as when a deputation saw | 


and that the | 


Mr. W. Fowler, in moving that the thanks of , 
the meeting be presented to the several officers | 


of the Union, observed that he felt difficulties 
on the electoral question, and that, having 
been a member of Parliament himself, he was 
rather sensitive about threats to candidates on 
this question. He attached more importance 
to convincing people at large that a certain 
course of action was right, butin any case his 
views on the subject were unchanged. He 
had almost an invincible repugnance to talking 
about this question publicly, and the difficulty 
of discussing it openly was one of the great 
obstacles they had to contend with. Mr. C. 
E. Mathews seconded the resolution. Mrs. 
Butler addressed the meeting, urging the im- 
portance of women keeping to the front in this 
question. The Rev. G. Butler also addressed 
the meeting. Mr. Stansfeld said he entirely 
concurred in the view stated by Mrs. Butler, 
and the necessity of women remaining in the 
front of the agitation on this question. It was 


in the highest degree immoral and unconstitu- | 
tional.”’ He said that if reference to the Acts 
caused a blush or a feeling of shame it was | 
not their fault; it was the fault of the Gov- 
ernment who made the laws. He condemned 
the Acts as violations of morality and politi- 
‘al liberty. They were immoral because they 
protected vicious men, and they were breachi- | 
es of political liberty because they enjoined ! 
that only one of the offending parties should | 
Dr. Nelson second- 
ed the resolution, which was supported ina 
lengthy speech by Mr. Stansfeld, M. P. The 
right hon. gentleman contended that the Acts 
were medically and hygienically a failure; 
that if they could be applied to the whole of 
the country, as their advocates demanded, | 
their failure would be infinitely more fatal and 
disastrous, and that they were cruel, arbitra- 
ry, unconstitutional, and profoundly immoral. 
He enforced his argument at great length by 
illustrations under each head, and declared 
that the law had been the handiwork of so- 
valled men of the world who knew most of 
what was worst in the world, and of statesmen 
who, if not belonging to that category, had 
been their dupes. ‘The resolution was carried 
with practical unanimity, and a memorial was 
afterwards adopted, embodying the views of 
the meeting, for presentation to the Premier, 
the Home Secretary, and the local members | 
of Parliament. 


- teil 





DEFEATED, NOT DESTROYED. 





It appears from the official returns that 40,- 
O77 citizens of Michigan voted at the recent 
election in that State in favor of granting 
Suffrage to women, while the vote in the neg- 
The total vote upon this 





ative was 185,054, 


| question was but 58 per cent. of the whole es- 


, 34 in the negative. 


not only a question of the repeal of the exist- | 


ing immoral laws, but one of a far larger char- 
acter, involving wider and more distant issues. 
It was because its ultimate object would be to 
raise the standard of sexual morality that he 
held it could not be advantageously discussed 
without women standing by the side of men. 
Referring to those who differed from them on 
the question, he said all they had to do with 
such men was to put before them the materials 
of judgment and ask their attention to 
those materials, and then they could not 
doubt the issue. 
doctors and men of the world, with whom, in 
his opinion, those Acts originated, of a differ. 
entcharacter. But he would not deal harshly 
with them, because it was not the most effica- 
cious way. 
ber that it would bea hard fight, and what 
they had to do was to show that they could 
fight, as he himself intended to do. Mr. Fow- 
ler had very accurately referred to the danger 
of splitting up parties by putting forward 
questions, before people were ready to be con- 
vineed. As was logically put forth in the re- 
port, the time for effective work was not 
during an election, but before it. That was 
an exact expression of the right and judicious 
course of action which this and similar asso- 
ciations did and would raise, and of the result 
there could be no doubt. The action of the 
denominations, beginning with the powerful 
body of the Wesleyans, would also be of an 
electoral character. The answer, therefore, 


There were others, pro-Act | 


Still, it was for them to remem-_| 


to the objection which Mr. Fowler had named, | 
and to the objection to strangers introducing 


new questions into constituencies, was that 
when these organizations had covered the land, 
as they would do, and had taken the strong 
position they were destined to take, there 
would be so many important bodies entitled 
according to precedent to recognition in the 
question of the election of members of Parlia- 
ment. They based their position upon three 
propositions, which should never be severed— 
first, that the Acts were immoral; next, that 
they were unconstitutional; and, thirdly, that, 
as a matter of fact and necessity, they were a 
failure even for the limited and low purposes 
for which they were enacted. They would 


timated number of voters in the State, and 74 | 
percent. of the number of votes cast at the 
same election for Governor. The only county 
giving a majority for the measure was Emmet, 
the smallest county in the State except two. 
The vote of Emmet was 41 in the affirmative, 
The highest vote of any 
county in the affirmative was that of Wayne 
—41. The majority against Woman Suf- 
frage in the whole State was 5,877. 

An overwhelming defeat, we hear it exult- 
ingly proclaimed on every hand; but if a de- 
feat, itis one which, taking all the circum- 
stances into account, affords sure promise of | 
future victory. The friends of the cause, 
therefore, have no reason for discouragement, 
hardly even of disappointment. That forty 
thousand voters of Michigan, after a very 
brief period for discussion, and in the face of 
prejudices which are the growth of centuries, | 
have had the courage to declare that women 
should have equal rights with men in civil af- 
fairs is a fact full of encouragement. If, in 
so short a time, and after a canvass far from 
thorough, one-fourth of the voters of the | 
State, and they among the most intelligent of 
their class, have been won to the cause, how 
long will it take to convert the majority? | 
The arguments which proved effective in the 
case of the forty thousand supporters of the | 
measure are not exhausted, but remain in all 
their force to operate hereafter upon the 
larger body that still waits to be convinced. | 
The forty thousand affirmative voters, more- 
over, having acted in the face of a strong ad- 
verse public sentiment, may be presumed to 
be very much in earnest, and therefore may be 
relied upon to continue an agitation the suc- 
cess of which is only a question of time. 

This is, emphatically, a revolution of the | 
sort that never goes backward. All the prin- 
ciples of Republican government and the hopes 
which they inspire are its allies. Against it | 
indeed are the strong forces of ignorance, 
prejudice and habit; but what are they ina 
strife with reason and common sense, aided 
by a free platform and an untrammeled press? | 
Any one who has noted the mighty change in | 
public sentiment in respect to Woman's sphere 
since the time when Lewis Tappan divided | 


| the American Anti-Slavery Society by head- 


ing a strong minority who indignantly seceded 
because a woman was placed on a committee, 
or even since the time when the World’s Tem- 
perance Convention was turned intoa Bedlam 
by the fierce outcries, the stamping and the 
cane-thumping of grave dignitaries, ministers 





ezislation which was im- | 


| Suffrage is nigh, even at the doors. 


| $2500 per annum. 


as well as laymen, because an educated wo- 
man, an ordained pastor of an evangelica! 
church, rose to speak, will see abundant rea- 
sons for the faith that the triumph of Woma; 
Who has 
forgotten that dear old Dr. Marsh, the apos. 
tle of temperance, who helped to silence Rey. 
Antoinette Brown on the platform of Metro. 
politan Hall, appeared not more than two 
three years later in the Cooper Institute to in. 
troduce Susannah Evans from Wales, and to 
make an argument from the Scriptures ¢ 
show that it was proper for her to speak iy 
public against the evils of intemperance? The 
agency of Woman, indeed, is welcomed now 
in many spheres of philanthropic and Chris- 
tian labor, where, in former years, she could 
not have made her appearance without encoun- 
tering the fiercest remonstrance. Even thy 
American Board of Foreign Missions cannot 
hold an anniversary now withouta ** Woman's 
Board” in the next street as an auxiliary? Mul- 
titudes of churches have enfranchised thei; 
female members, and in many instances they 
take part with men in the weekly prayer- 
meetings, while they are even seen occasional- 
ly inthe pulpit. The distance between all this 
and Woman Suffrage is not far, nor are there 
any alarming obstructions in the road, 

The day of triumph, however, will be hast- 
ened or delayed in the future, as it has been 
heretofore, according to the wisdom or the 
folly of those who are laboring in the cause 
To us it seems clear that they should careful- 
ly eschew all the arts and tricks of the politi- 
cians, makinga calm, steady, persistent ap- 


| peal to the justice and common sense of the 


people, neither forming a new political party 
nor identifying themselves, as a body, with 
either of the parties now existing or that may 
hereafter be organized. When public senti- 
ment demands Woman Suffrage, there will be 
no lack of a political party to establish it 

while as a means of operating upon an ad- 
verse public sentiment, such a party is the 
weakest, the most expensive, and the most de- 
moralizing that could be devised. Every at- 
tempt thus far made to work for this cause 

through the agency of political parties, has 
been mischievous, tending to excite popular 
distrust, andthus to prolong rather than short- 
en the struggle. The frantic attempts made 
in certain quarters to carry the question, as it 
were, by storm, or some strained judicial in- 
terpretation of existing laws, while as yet the 
majority of the people are unconvinced of the 
wisdom of the measure, have only served to 
aggravate the prejudices which are the chief 
obstacle to success. In the moral as well as 
the physical world, seed-time and harvest are 
widely separated. The seed of every reform 
must have time to germinate, the plant to 
vrow. ‘‘First the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.’? Nor is anything 
gained, while much is lost, by the exhibition 
of a petulant or a denunciatory spirit, or by 
any exaggeration of speech or extravagance 
in action. Women, with all their disabilities, 
and notwithstanding many instances of cruel 
oppression, are not slaves, nor are men gener- 
ally in conscious conspiracy against them. 
Men, as a rule, revere their mothers, and love 
their sisters, wives and daughters. The rela- 
tions of men and women in our society are 
not analogous to these that formerly existed 
between negro slaves and their masters. In 
spite of individual cases of oppression, men 
as a class cherish the highest respect for wo- 
men and in the long run they will be found 


| quite as amenable as women themselves to 


reason and justice in all that pertains to 
their rights. Instead of denunciation and bit- 
terness, therefore, there should be **sweetness 
and light.” Make your arguments. O friends 
as strong and as weighty as possible, but be 
sparing of offensive epithets. Seek to en- 
lighten, not to punish, those who vote against 
or in any way oppose the cause. Bear oppo- 
sition and even ridicule and misrepresentation 
with meekness, and await with patience and 
an undoubting faith, the day of victory.— 
Christian Union. : 


PROHIBITION NO FAILURE IN VINELAND 


The liquor advocates continually cry out 
that prohibition is a failure, and there is no 
use passing prohibitory laws. If it is a failure 
The 
fact is, it is a success wherever tried. In 
Maine, where the law has been in force for 
some twenty years, not one fourth as much 
liquor is sold as before it was the law to pro- 
hibit. 

Vineland, N. J., is perhaps the most thor- 
ough example in the United States, of the pow- 
er andeffect of not allowing liquors sold or used 
in a city. The following, from the last an- 
nual report of Mr. T. T. Curtis, constable and 
overseer of the poor for Vineland, shows that 
so far from being a failure, prohibition is just 
what will save the nation. Mr. Curtis says: 

Though we have a population of 10,000 
people, for the period of six months no settler 
or citizen of Vineland has received relief at 
my hands as overseer of the poor. Within 
seventy days there has been only one case, 
among what we call the floating population, at 
an expense of 34.00, 

During the entire year there has been onls 
one indictment, and that a trifling case of bat- 
tery among our colored population. 

So few are the fires in Vineland, that we 
have no need of a fire department. There 
has been only one house burned ina year, and 
two slight fires, which were soon put out. 

We practically have no debt, and our taxes 
are only one per cent, on the valuation. 

The police expenses of Vineland amount to 


why should they fight it so viciously? 


| $75 per year, the sum paid to me, and our 


poor-expenses a mere trifle. 

L ascribe this remarkable state of things. s 
nearly approaching the Golden Age, to the in- 
dustry of our people and the absence of King 





| Alcohol. 


Let me give you, in contrast to this, the state 
of things in the town from which I came in 
New England. The population of the town 
was 9500, a little less than Vineland. It 
maintained forty liquor shops. These kept 
busy a police judge, city marshall, assistant 
marshal, four night watchmen, and six police- 
men. Fires were almost continual. That 
small place maintained a paid fire-department 
of four companies, of forty men each, at an 
expense of 33000 per annum. I belonged to 
this department for six years, and the fires av- 
eraged about one every two weeks, and most- 
ly incendiary. The support of the poor cost 
The debt of the township 
was $120,000. The condition of things in this 
New England town is as favorable in that 
country as many other places where liquor }* 
sold. 
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—— HAVE WOMEN INTELLECTUAL LIFE INDE- | this life under pressure of harassing cares, drill which mendo. Few men inthis country, | that women have a ‘‘conservative spirit,”’ and Richardson’s New Method 
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PENDENT OF MEN! 


Mr. Philip Gilbert Hammerton, in his admir- 
able book, entitled **The Inte!lectual Life,”* de- 
yotes several chapters to the subject of **Wo- 
man and Marriage.” 

He believes ‘that for an intellectual man, 
nly two courses are open; either he ought 
to ‘marry some simple, dutiful woman, who 
will bear him children, and see to the house- 
hold matters, and love him in a trustful spirit 


without jealousy of his occupations; or else, 


n the other hand, he ought to marry some 


highly intelligent lady, able to carry her edu- | 


ition far beyond school experiences, and will- | 


ing to become his companion in the arduous 
paths of intellectual labor.” Mr. Hammer- 


of poverty, of crippling lack of education, or 
of wasting disease; it is not difficult to find 
enough of such women to disprove by actual 
A care- 
ful observer once told the writer that outside 


facts, Mr. Hammerton’s assertions. 


the professional fields, where men had a pe- 
cuniary motive for study, he had found more 
women really interested in intellectual pur- 
suits than men, and most of these women were 
doing what they did in those directions solely 
because they sought for something higher, to 
satisfy their own mental appetite. 

When we consider these facts, and remem- 


ber that ‘good society” urges its young men 


| to intellectual effort, or at least to thorough 


son mentions cases of the former union of op- | 


nosites, but expresses his firm belief that the 
ideal marriage is one permitting equality, or, 
1t least interest, of companionship; and he 
believes that such marriage is possible, if the 
intellectual man will only look carefully 
enough for his mate. We are led to suppose 


education, and but rarely encourages any 
mental training, worthy the name, for women; 


when we remember that the learned profes- 


sions have, until recently, been as far from a | 
woman's grasp,—of opportunity, not of ability | 


—as the means to procure the necessary educa- 


| 
| tion have been, and that the distrust of Wo- 


man’s intellectual ability has reacted upon her 


however wealthy they may be, are satisfied to l 
go through life without a profession of some 
kind, and if they choose the intellectual life, 
they are trained for it as mere amateurs rare- 
ly are, by some practical method, and hence 
their growth afterward is that of well trained | 
forces under thorough control. 

Women, on the contrary, like what are 
valled *‘self-made men,” generally pick up 
their knowledge in irregular ways, and so, of- | 
ten dissipate their strength in vain, or at least, 
painful endeavors, to make a quick wit and a 
brilliant understanding serve instead of a thor- 
ough education. Or if they are well trained, 
they doas many of the “‘gentlemen” scholars in 
Mr. Hammerton’s own country do, take up so 


' many things that they cannot accomplish very | 


much in any one study, but cultivate them- 


selves in a more symmetrical and charming | 


manner than the ordinary professional work- 
erevercan do. Beside this, even in single 
women the mother-element appears,and claims 
/much of the student’s time in reforms and 
| charities. 


| er life.” 


that “their influence is always toward a high- 
Reading the sentiments of those op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, we might suppose 
exactly the contrary was the fact. 

The abolition of poverty, and spiritual 
growth, appear to be the main objects of the 
various communistic societies of this country. 
As the matter stands to-day, each man, wo- | 


| 
| 


, man and child, of those communes, is worth | 


about two thousand dollars, and thirty-six 
acres of land. The special point to which we | 
wish to direct attention is the standing of wo- 
men in such communes as exist. Mr. Nord- | 
hoff in his recently published work says: 
“The women of a commune have, without ex- | 
ception, I think, far less burdensome lives | 
than women of the same class elsewhere. 
This comes partly because the men are more 
regular in their hours and habits, and waste | 
no time in dramshops or other and less harm- | 
ful places of dissipation; partly, too, because 
all the industries of a commune are systema- 
tized.” 
much to the comfort of the women, for it en- 
courages the men in providing many small 
conveniences which the migratory farmer's 
wife sighs for in vain. 
about the reform of which so much is said 
now-a-days, Mr. Nordhoff says that at ‘*Ama- 


| na, Iowa, and also among the Shakers, the in- 


gaining frie nds eve ry where b. 


The permanence of a commune adds | 
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tion; and the fine appreciation of that ‘*belov- 


ed companionship’? thus shown makes us 


doubly regret that he has thrown the influence | 


of his conscientious thought, his broad and fin- 


ished culture, and his graceful style on the 
side of that theory of womanhood, which 
robs women of any individual intellectuality. 
In the course of his remarks upon ‘Woman 
and Marriage,”’ he says that the most noticea- 
ble thing in regard to the ‘intellectual nature 


limitation in our own lives, we have hardly 


patience left to admit that there are any other | 


causes which have operated against our in- 


tellectual force in the past, or which will, so | 


| far as we can judge, keep us back in the fu- 


gf womenis that, with exceptions so rare as | 


to be of no importance in argument, women 


do not engage in intellectual labor, even when | 


most favorably circumstanced, unless they 
are urged toit, and directed in it, by some 
powerful masculine iufluence.”’ 
that women who are not soimpelled by mas- 
culine influence in knowledge or discipline of 
mind, are not superior at the age of fifty to 
what they were at the age of twenty-five. 


ture. 
But some of us see, in Mr. Hammerton’s 


opinions, and in the saying of Swedenborg, a | 


half truth, which shows us why men have been 
able to absorb, so selfishly, though uncon- 
sciously, in themselves, those opportunities and 
aids which we have longed to share. 


| possible from an admission of weakness, that 
| there are conditions in ourselves as well as in 


He declares ' 


‘They have not in themselves the motive pow- | 


our circumstances, which make it a more diffi- | 


cult, and therefore a less frequent thing, for 
women to devote themselves wholly to intel- 
lectual pursuits, when not urged on by out- 
side pressure of circumstances, than for men 
of the same intellectual ability. Whena wo- 


Some of | 
us believe, and think it the farthest remove | 


the intellectual women of the country, is so 
devoted to moral questions; 
are greatly mistaken, unselfish devotion to 
the welfare of others, is more generally char- 
acteristic of the intellectual women of this 
and other countries, than of the intellectual 
men. Such men may much in fa- 
vor of certain good things as women, but 
they do not so generally feel called upon 
to work for them; and as there is only a 
| limited force in each one of us, if we devote 
| it to two or three different objects we cannot 
accomplish in any one of them what would be 
possible if we confined ourselves to one. 
Power lies ina speciality. If Mr. Hammer- 
ton had said that men are, and can be, more 
single-eyed in their pursuit of intellectual 
truths and culture and that therefore they do, 
and very likely always will, attain greater ex- 
cellence in many departments than any but 


and unless we 


be as 


exceptional women, we should have agreed | 


| with him. But when he turns upon us and 


cessfully achieved. At Economy, Pa, no 
such precautions are taken; the women wear 
the honest dress of German peasants, with a 
kind of Norman cap, and the dress is sensible, 
convenient, and by no means uncomely. At 
Oneida the short dress, with trousers, and the 
clipped locks, though convenient, are certain- 
ly ugly. 
of. But in all the societies stuffs of good 
quality are used; and none are the slaves of 
tashion. I need not point out how much time 
and trouble are saved to women by this alone. 

In the Amana Community we read that “the 

sex,’’ meaning women, ‘‘is not highly esteem- 
ed by these people, who think it dangerous to 
the Christian’s peace of mind, One of their 
most esteemed writers advises men to ‘fly from 

| intercourse with women as a very highly dan 
gerous magnet and magical fire.’ Their wo- 
men work hard, and dress soberly; all orna- 
ments are forbidden. ‘To wear their hair loose 
is prohibited. Great care is used to keep the 
sexes apart.” 

Women are never members of any of the 
| Amanan councils, nor do they hold any tem- 
poral or spiritual authority, with the single 
exception of their present spiritual head, who 
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even a “clever woman,” ‘*is the worst of soli- | 


tary learners, she will become the best of pu- 
pils when she loves her teacher; and he en- 
larges upon woman’s power of sympathetic 
appreciation, and the otherwise aching void in 
the life of an intellectual man, which a wife 
who has this intelligent sympathy can fill. 
He speaks for his sex in the matter, and af- 
firms that ‘it is not by adding to our knowl- 
edge, but by understanding us, that women 
are our helpers.” 

But although Mr. Hammerton denies to wo- 


plishes what a man of the same grade of tal- 
ent or genius would accomplish, she almost 
invariably enters the race, and wins the prize, 
doubly weighted. 

And the reason is obvious; from the consti- 


tution of her nature, the sacred power of | 


motherhood, a woman, however intellectual, 
rarely has an intellectual motive which bears 
the same proportion to her whole nature, that 


|a manof equal mental power would have. 


men in general, all power of independent in- | 


vestigation, he gladly admits them to equal 
culture with men, and pays a glowing tribute 
to those women, 
have devoted themselves to their husband's fa- 


known or unknown, who 


If she is a real mother, whether the physical 
function has ever drained her life for the sake 
of living fruit, or whether failing that costly 
channel of more selfish joy, the spiritual ele- 
ment pours itself out in wider ministries, a wo- 


man must have a stronger emotional nature 


vorite pursuits, and have thus lifted themselves | 


to the ideal wifehood. 
men should reciprocate in this matter, and 
study some art or accomplishment which is 
their wife’s favorite pursuit; but admits that 
‘women have so much less egotism, and so 
much more adaptability, that they fit them- 
selves,’’ totheir husbands oftener than men 
fit themselves to their wives. 

Of course we do not quote these sentences 
from Mr. Hammerton because they express a 
new view of Womanand her intellectual ca- 
pacity. Swedenborg’s aphorism, ‘Man was 
created to be the understanding of truth, and 
Woman the affection of good,” has been the 


He also insists that | 


' much about and which no man 


than a man of the same grade; and that emo- 
tional nature must dissipate her strength and 
detract from purely intellectual pursuits, since 
it brings her into sympathetic, and therefore 
exhausting relations which few men know 
“an experi- 
ence. 

Many of our brightest examples in intel- 
lectual life, among women, have been wives 
and mothers. Did their devotion to their fa- 
vorite studies lesson their responsibility or 
work in their domestic life? Did their chil- 
dren cost them one less pang, or thrive on any 


less absorbing attention? It is true that some 


of the social duties which other women live to , 


perform, they modified, but all women have 


cannot help feeling indignant. Many a wo- 
man, when asked where are her ‘jewels’’ of 
thought, can point to her children or to her 
loving ministries by sick beds, or to her prac- 
tical work for weaker souls, and say ‘‘these 
aremy poems,” and yet know that had not 


could have found and expressed the hidden 
force of her separate intellectual life. 
woman, however, who truly respects herself, 
will lament that hercomplex nature thus lim- 
its, while it widens, her powers; neither will 


any woman who has once tasted the fruits of | 
purely intellectual effort, and there are many | 


such, Mr. Hammerton to the contrary notwith- 
standing, content herself with a life of sympa- 
thy and experience alone. No earthly love, 
however strong, can satisfy that part of us 
which is essentially solitary and self-sufficing 


inits nature, and without which neither man | 


nor woman is complete, the intellect, which al- 
lies us to eternal law as the heart allies us to 
eternal love. 

The ideal marriage is indeed possible, but 
not without mutual respect for the individual 
mind, as well as mutual sympathy and love 
for the heart. This century has witnessed 


some remarkable marriages which seem lke 


a realization of the poet’s thought, 


“Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
ealm.” 


In these marriages we have seen large liber- 
ty, perfect reverence, and an ideal love, on 


intense experience exhausted her, she also | 


No. 


dollars a year; the women get from twenty to 
thirty dollars. 
The people of the Harmony Society in Penn- 
sylvania, have some very curious theological 
notions. They hold that Adam was createda 
dual being, but that he fell into discontent; 
and God separated from his body the female 
| part, and gave it him according to his desire; 
and therein they believe consisted the fall of 
man. With such notions they live in the 
celibate state, and have no very high opinions 
of women. 
| After visiting the Shakers, many years ago, 
Charlotte Cushman wrote of their women as 
follows: 
“You, too! What early blight 
Has withered your fond hopes, that ye thus stand, 
A group of sisters, "mong this monkish band ? 
Ye creatures bright! 
Has sorrow seared your brows with demon hand, 
Or o'er your hopes passed treachery’s burning brand? 
Ye would have graced right well 
The bridal scene, the banquet, or the bowers 
Where mirth and revelry usurp the hours— 
Where, like a spell, 
Jeauty is sovereign—where man owns its powers, 
And woman’s tread is o’er a path of flowers, 
Yet seem ye not as those 
Within whose bosoms memories vigils keep; 
Beneath your drooping lids no passions sleep; 
And your pale brows 
Bear not the traces of emotion deep— 
Ye seem too old and passionless to weep!” 


—Fuller- Walker in Golden Age. 





| LIFE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 
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A private letter from a man, who has tray- 
eled all over the maritime provinces in the last 
year or two, says: ‘*A large part of the country 
through which I have passed has been thinly 
settled, and the people are quite ignorant; 
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social responsibilities which cannot be ignored, 
and as men are less capable of fulfilling some 
of them, women must do the work. 


best can do it very imperfectly. 
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They have often been coarsely or clumsily 
stated, and have often been traced with great 


power, and joined with many half-truths. | 


But when a man, so just and careful usually 
in his habits of thought, as Mr. Hammerton, 
distinctly declares that women, except in the 
eases of rare and abnormal freaks of nature, 
‘‘lack the motive power to cause an intellectual 


advance,” while exhibiting great power of 


adaptation where their affections are enlisted, | 
we feel like challengiug the sweeping state- | 


ment. Counter statements, which have no 
ation of much that is the coarser echo to Mr. 
Hammerton’s words; but there seems to bea 
right view of this question, which neither de- 
nies women individuality of intellect, nor ig- 
nores their stronger emotional nature. 
not giving the whole truth to say that women 
have failed to distinguish themselves equally 
with men in concentrated, profound, and in- 


man marries, and bears children, she is and 
must be more or less absorbed in her home 
life. These must come first, and whatever 
strength and time are left may go into other 
professions. A man’s marriage, although it 
may fetter him in some respects, does not 
change the conditions of his life in any such 
radical manner as that of most women. For 
a man to be a father, may mean as great a re- 
sponsibility, as for a woman to be a mother, 
but her responsibility costs at least two years 


of actual incapacity for other cares, and after 
foundation of proof, are only childish confirm- | 


that, must still remain the controling thought 
of her life, if she would not defraud her 
child of its rightful inheritance. 

Shining examples of wives and mothers ac- 


| complishing great intellectual feats are given 


It is | 


us, as we have said, but were they not, almost 


| . 
| invariably, the fruit of efforts, greater than 


dependent intellectual effert, because they | 


have been restrained by lack of education and 
the prejudices of society. 

With the strong will and great spiritual en- 
thusiasm which women show in other matters, 
these disadvantages would have been over- 
come in a larger number of instances than we 
can give, had these been the only drawbacks. 

The truth seems to us to be this. In coun- 
tries as highly civilized as our own, it is not 
difficult to find many women, who live the in- 
tellectual life, according to Mr. Hammerton’s 


or stimulation, other than that which they 
find in the masters of thought, which are free 


to men as well; women, many of whom live | prevents them from receiving that thorough 


ferently. 
ae eine ; : ‘ | 
Clear definition—withont masculine guidance, 


men would have been obliged to make, and 
therefore signs of a ‘‘motive power,” 
would have caused a far greater ‘‘intellectu- 
al advance”? unJer 
stances? 

But Mr. Hammerton instances single wo- 
men and their lack of intellectual growth, in 
sounds very 


which 


more favorable circum- 


support of his position. It 
strangely in the ears of some of us, to hear 
that in families where there are ‘‘two or three 
maiden sisters”’ living alone, they ‘invariably 
remain where they when they left 
Our observation had taught us dif- 
That women do not enter into pro-_ 
fessional fields, or business as a rule, unless | 
compelled to do so by circumstances, we can- | 
not deny; and their not doing 


were 


school.” 


so, of course | 


husband's business, than for her to keep her 
thought separate from his work, but not from 
his interest, while he does the same. 


When the world learns or even its favored | 


intellectual few can be made to understand, 
that the intellect is no more a question of 


sex, thanis culture of the intellect, and that | 


both men and women require liberty for the 
mind, and the sympathy of ‘beloved compan- 
ionship,” which may be strongest on either 


masculine or feminine side, as the case may be, | 


—then we may expect that Mr. Hammerton, 
and others like him, will have a more just 
knowledge of ‘* Women and Marriage.” 


Anya C. GARLIN, 
Providence, R. /. 
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WOMEN IN AMERICAN COMMUNES. 


After studying the seventy-two communes 
which exist in this country, having a total 
membership of about five thousand, Mr. 
Charles Nordhoff comes to the following con- 
clusion concerning women: ‘In a commune, 
which is only a large family, I think it a great 


point gained for success to give the women | 


equal rights in every respect with the men. 
They should take part in the business discus- 
sions, and their consent should be as essential 
as that of the men in all the affairs of the so- 
ciety. This gives them, I have noticed, con- 
tentment of mind, as well as enlarged views 
and pleasure in self-denial. Moreover, wo- 


men have a conservative spirit, which is of | 


great value ina communistie society as in a 
family; and their influence is always toward 
a higher life.*’ Carried to its logical conclu- 
sions, this same argument will apply to all 
conditions and relations of civilized life, in 


| families which are small and not communes, 


as well as in affairs of state. It is refreshing 
to find a modern writer who dares to assert 


| they remain in Bank. 


most all the provinces. In fact it isa para. | 
| for the express protection of its depositors, 


dise here for a drinking man, as the women 
do most of the work in the fields and give a 
man a great deal of leisure to spend at the bar. 
Women in almost all the hotels do all the por- 
| 
imagine the outrage to my bachelor “feelings,” 
when the landlord calls out to the kitchen 
girl, ‘Mary, show this man to bed.’ Anybody 
in Massachusetts, seriously inconvenienced 
by the liquor law, can come over here, rent 
a house cheap, and hire a girl at four dollars 
a month, who will chop all his wood, milk his 
cow, black his boots, ete. What the women 
gain by living out-of-doors is lost in the house. 


pig-pen than anything else. 
New Brunswick who can cook a decent meal 


of victuals, such as you can get at alm ost any 
farm-house in the States.”’ 





j ‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue.con 
Sth 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare an: 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars addrese the Se+ 
retary of the Faculty, 


\Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 3 





tering and showing people to bed, and youcan | 


I have lived, this year, more like a man in a | 
I don’t believe | 
there are fifty women in all Nova Scotia or | 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 
47—13 


: ‘ — 
FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 

Phoenixville, Penn. Address the owner, 
Grace Anna Lewis, 
MEDIA, PENN. 


2—tf 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 





tial Note Paper, Pens, &2. 
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Woman's Sournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Jan. 16, 1875. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any 
ove who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 

EAcnu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

o~ 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 

aon 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


° 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 


eves of Justice are not bound witha bandage 
but blinded with hot iron. But lo! in sacred 


| Boston itself appears a weak manifesto, stand- 
| ing upon two long, shaky columns of names, 
| bidding citizens to come to Fanueil Hall to- 


' tection of Union men in 


business department of the paper, must be addressed | 


to Box 4297, Boston. 
= 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WoMmMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. ‘ 
the paper will be their receipt. 

° 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at 22.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


ANNUAL MEETING MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the MAssaciUseTTs Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssocrATION will be held in WEs- 








LEYAN HALL, Boston, on Tuesday, the 26th inst., 
commencing at 10.30 A, M., and continuing through 
the day and evening. 

The following persons have been invited to speak: 
William Lloyd Garrison, James Freeman Clarke, 
Julia Ward Howe, Ednah D, Cheney, Abby W. May, 
Frederick A. Hinckley, Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone, Thomas J. Lothrop, Judge Pitman, Mary F. 
Eastman, Hulda B, Loud, Rey. Mariana T. Folsom, 
Rey. Ellen G, Gustin and others. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs and local societies are in- 
vited to send representatives and to participate in 
the discussions, 

All friends of Suffrage throughout the State are 
respectfully invited to attend this meeting, and help 
devise plans of action for the coming year. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres, 

JULIA WARD HOWE, Cu'M,. Ex. Com. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY IN PARIS AND IN 
BOSTON. 


I have lately taken up a pamphlet, given me 
nearly three years ago by Frederick Passy, 
the well-known advocate of liberal thought and 
of liberal measures in Paris, where such firm 
and steadfast spirits are rare. This pamph- 
let contains two discourses given by M. Pas- 
sy, in connection with a course of superior in- 
struction for young girls. They are the open- 
ing and the closing addresses of a special set 
of lectures on Political Economy, and the earn- 
est manner in which M. Passy commends this 
study to his hearers, attests at once his sense 
of its importance and his faith in their power 
of appreciating it. 

In a brief preface the author informs us that 
the classes here brought into notice, embrac- 
ing secondary as well as superior instruction, 
were gathered and organized by the efforts of 
M. Hippeau, himself a well-known writer upon 
Public Instruction inthe United States. This 
gentleman and the professors acting under 
him were, says M. Passy, ‘united by one 
thought and sentiment; the necessity of forming 
serious women in order to form a serious society.”* 
M. Passy speaks of the want of serious thought 
and intelligence in France as first among the 
causes of her then recent misfortunes. In view 
of this, he says: ‘‘We must regenerate the 
nation by regenerating the men who compose 
the nation, and in the first place, the women 
who make the men.’’ In his first discourse, 
M. Passy endeavors to fix the attention of his 
hearers, presenting to them in rapid succession 
the various points at which the facts of politi- 
cal economy practically affect the thought and 
life of all human beings, women and men alike, 
the distinctions between rich and poor, the 
nature of money, the questions, ‘‘Does luxury 
enrich the working classes?’ and ‘Has the 
great development of machinery increased or 
diminished the happiness of these classes?’ 
M. Passy shows that every woman who thinks 
at all must often think about these things, and 
should be greatly concerned to think rightly 
about them. 
words from M. Sismondi, which certainly de- 
serve a place in the Woman's JourNAL. 

“IT begin to think,’’ says M. Sismondi, ‘that 
women, alone, are capable of studying in these 
days. The men who have talent, and espe- 
cially style, are in such haste to teach, that 
they have no longer any time for learning. 
They have read to-day—to-morrow they write 
a newspaper article; that is the longest credit 
they are willing to accord to fame.” 

This paragraph carries me irresistibly from 
the time and place in which M. Sismondi wrote 


He quotes, in concluding, some 


it, to the passions and occurrences of this very 
time, of this very place. The general cru- 
sade against the President, for sending the 
strong arm of military force to oppose a 
scheme of bloody and lawless treason to the 
provisions and intentions of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, may well cause any of us to ask M. Sis- 
mondi’s question in another form: ‘Do men 
study in these days?’’ The demagogic bellow- 
ing about the Constitution, which few under- 
stand, about the violation of representation in 
the persons of those whohave done their best 
to make it impossible, might not surprise us 
in some of the many regions in which Igno- 
rance is worshiped as a patron saint, and the 


The change of date on the wrapper of | 


may, to-day. 








morrow, and protest against the forcible pro- 
Louisiana. Which 
of these men has studied out this matter? 
Which has dispassiouately set against each 
other the exigencies and the means at com- 
mand, the map of murder and the necessary 
maneuvers of force? Prominent in the list 
are the names of the half-hearted Southrists of 
the war of Northern independence, the men 
who honored McClellan, who endorsed the 
murder of John Brown, who would have seen 


grand event can awaken no emotions except 
those of pride.” 


It ought to awaken the dee pu st shame. Fifteen | 


| millions of women are disfranchised by this 


| government as the colonists were by the Brit- 


the whole black race sacrificed before they | 


would have said an impolite word of South- 
ern kidnappers Whoever 
has studied political economy since then, it is 


and cutthroats. 


plain that these men have not. 
then, Jeff Davis, come back Brooks, Hamp- 
ton, Wigfall, Toombs. You boasted that you 
would call the roll of your slaves beneath the 
shadow of Bunker Hill monument. So you 
Only one thing even you had 
not foreseen. The slaves whose names you 
can call over in Boston are of your own color. 
They are White Slaves! 5. We B 
ssieat a 


GOV. GASTON'’S MESSAGE. 





All classes of citizens look eagerly for the 


Governor’s message, and each person reads | 


with special attention those parts which most 
nearly affect his business or personal interests. 

Women, who are in sore need, by reason of 
the usurpation of their most sacred rights, 
looked over the successive topics of the mes- 
sage, one after the other, down to the very 
last, only to find that there was not the slight- 
est allusion to the great wrongs they suffer, 
nor to the need of a defense of the principle 
of representative government, which is violat- 
ed in the case of every woman. 

The only suggestion the Governor had to 
make for women was in regard to their im- 
prisonment. But in regard to affairs in 
Louisiana, the Governor invites the special 


attention of the Legislature to this ‘‘matter of | 


grave concern to all the people of all the 
States, more especially in a case where the 
possible effect may be to subvert the popular 
will and impose upon a people rulers whom 
they have not selected.”’ 

In Massachusetts, by the last census, there 
are 753,572 women. ‘They constitute a major- 
ity of the whole people of 49,793. 

They have always had ‘“‘rulers imposed upon 
them whom they have not selected.’ Is it 
any worse that a fraction of men in Louisiana 
may, possibly, by force of arms, be ‘‘subject- 
ed to rulers whom they have not chosen,”’ 
than that all the women of this old Common- 
wealth are actually subjected to rulers whom 
they have not chosen? Is the Governor’s 
omission to mention this usurption of the rights 
of all the women in Massachusetts due to the 
fact that he is himself one of the usurpers? 

The slaveholders of Virginia wet their eyes 
with tears, and emptied their pockets for the 
Greek slaves, four thousand miles away, but 
the wail of the long coffle gangs of their own 
slaves they never heard, not even when John 
Randolph opened the very doors, in front of 
which Virginia slaves clanked their chains. 

Three women, as worthy as the best men in 
the State, were appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Society to call on Governor Gaston, and 
remind him of the utter disfranchisement of 
all the women of this Commonwealth, and to 
ask that he would, in his forthcoming message, 
suggest steps for their relief. 

They did so. The Governor was polite, but 
in his message he forgot to mention that the 
women of this State have no representation, 
but are excluded from their right of Suffrage, 
in common with men whose crimes have con- 
signed them to the State prison without hope 
of pardon. 

The only woman’s right he remembered to 
mention, was her right to be imprisoned prop- 
erly. 

This, too, from our first Democratic gover- 
nor, and this too, after petitions to the Legis- 
ture, through more thana score of years, have 
reminded every voter in the State of the polit- 
ical wrong done to Woman, so many petitions, 
that if they were joined together, in one long 
roll, it would extend from Faneuil Hall to the 
dock where the tea went into Boston Harbor, 
and from there to the top of Bunker Hill mon- 
ument. So many petitioners, that if they 
stood shoulder to shoulder, they would liter- 
ally reach miles in length. 

But all this counted for nothing with Gov- 
ernor Gaston. ‘The message however did, in 
fitting phrase and well, mention the man who, 
a hundred years ago, sought at the point of 
the bayonet the very same right for which 
women have petitioned almost three score 
years. The Governor says “This centennial 
anniversary will be of incalculable benefit, if 
it shall recall to our minds that primitive time 
when high office was held as a great and sa- 
cred trust.”” LIagree with the Governor in 
this view, sure that there is need enough of 
every such lesson that can be learned by a re- 
call of that earlier time. 

The message continues: ‘*This celebration 
will be one in which all parts of the country 
can cordially unite. The memory of this 


Come back | 











| body; Dorchester High School, Mrs. Blake; 





ish government, with the added wrong and in- | 
sult of being compelled to share their disfran- | 
chisement with unpardoned convicts in the | 
State Prison and with idiots and lunatics out | 
of it. For the rulers in such a government to 
pride themselves on the resistance which dead | 
heroes made to tyranny, just such as they | 
themselves are imposing on half the people, 
is as if thieves should sing the praises of hon- 
est men or murderers prate of the sacredness 
of human life. The heroism of mena hundred 
years ago has only reproach for the men of to- 
day. 


the attention of the 
Legislature to the centennial celebration, with 
a view, no doubt, of suggesting to that body to 
vote an appropriation for the celebration. 


Gov. Gaston invites 


Should this be done, it is proper to say, with 
all 
should be free from any tax to raise any part 
of this sum. 


meekness, that the property of women 


Men make history as wellas celebrate it. 

Neither men, nor parties, nor states can af- 
ford to make the historic record, that when 
they celebrated their own escape from a pow- | 
er, which taxed, while it gave them no repre- | 
sentation, they raised any portion of the mon- 
ey to pay the bills from the property of those 
whom they themselves taxed, and yet to whom 
they denied representation. 


L. 8. 


— = - 


BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The controversy over the question of Wom- 
an’s presence on the Boston School Commit- 
tee was brought to its legitimate conclusion, 
this week, by the admission of six ladies to 
seats in that body without opposition, and by 
the appointment of five of their number upon 
important special committees. The battle hay- 
ing been handsomely fought out upon both 
sides, an era of good feeling prevailed. Just 
so, one of these fine days, it will be with the 
Suffrage of women. 

The first meeting of the School Committee 
for 1875 was held Tuesday evening, MayorCobb 
presiding. There was a larger proportion of 
new members than has been seen for a num- 
ber of years, and among the number was 
James T. Still of Ward 6, the first colored man 
who ever occupied a seat in the Board. The 
ladies elected, viz., Lucretia P. Hale of Ward 
4, Abby W. May of Ward 6, Katherine G. 
Wells of Ward 9, Lucretia G, Crocker of Ward 
11, Lucia M. Peabody of Ward 14 and Mary 
Safford-Blake of Ward 16, occupied seats to- 
gether on the right center of the CouncilCham- 
ber, and formed the main object of attraction 
for numerous spectators, many of whom were 
ladies, who occupied the galleries. 

The Board was called to order at half-pasc 
seven o'clock, and prayer was offered by Rev, 
RK. G. Seymour, a member from Ward 14. 

Messrs, Brown of Ward 9, Williams of Ward | 
14 and Norton of Ward 19 were appointed a 
Committee on credentials, who reported that 
the newly elected members were present. 

The following are the committees on which 
the lady members were appointed; Text Books, 
Mrs. Wells; Drawing, Miss Peabody; Deaf 
Mutes, Miss Crocker; Kindergarten, Miss | 
Hale; Industrial School, Miss May; Normal 
School, Miss Crocker; Girls’ High School, 
Miss May; Roxbury High School, Miss Pea- 











Bowditch School, Miss Hale; Bowdoin School, 
Miss May; Dorchester, Everett, Mrs. Blake; 
Dudley School, Miss Peabody; Dwight School, 
Miss Crocker; Everett School, Miss Crocker; 
Franklin School, Mrs. Wells, Ditson School, 
Mrs. Blake; Mather School, Mrs. Blake; 
Quincy School, Miss May and Miss Hale; 
Wells School, Miss Hale. 


The Committee then adjourned to Tuesday, 
January 26, after which many of the former 


members hastened to shake hands with the la- 
dies, and gave them a hearty welcome. 
H. B. B. 


—oe 


TEACHER'S SALARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We publish this week an article entitled, 
‘Pauper Teachers of Natick,” which gives 
painful evidence of the inadequate compen- 
sation too often given to women teachers in 
the New England States. The following letter 
in the Worcester Spy refers to the same 
subject: 





To the Editor of the Spy:—Will you allow me 
space in your columns to request the chair- | 
man of our retiring School Board to commu- | 
nicate to the public some of the reasons which 
influenced that body to vote to three male 
teachers in our high school, salaries amounting | 
in the aggregate, to $7,700, while at the same 
time, they voted to the seven female teachers | 
salaries amounting, in the aggregate, to only | 
$6,200? Are the labors of the men employed 
in this school so much more severe, or more | 
protracted, than those of the women, as, in the | 
judgment of the School Board, to warrant 
this enormous inequality of compensation, or 
is the difference to be found in the quality of 
their teaching? Surely, unexplained, these | 
figures seem imcompatible with that nice sense 
of justice and honor which ought ever to char- | 
acterize the action of a body of men to whom 
is intrusted the dearest interests of our city. 

JUSTICE. 

In the above facts will probably be found 
the reason why Miss Ella Foster, the daughter | 
of Stephen and Abby Foster, has resigned her | 


place as teacher in the Worcester High | 


cans got irretrievably defeated—now propos- 


| from what is required of men. 


School, for a position in a Cincinnati school at 
a salary of $1,200 for a school year of nine 
months. | 

Miss Foster was educated at Vassar and 
Cornell, and is a teacher of such excellence, | 


| that Worcester could illy afford to withhold 


sufficient inducement for her to remain there. 

A Michigan letter in the Christian Register 
says, of Ann Arbor University, ‘a handsome 
proportion of our lady students are from New 
Massachusetts and Boston are well 


England. 


represented here.” 

Thns our daughters are driven West for the 
education which New England colleges refuse, 
and then their salaries as teachers are so de- 
graded that they must return to the West for 


adequate remuneration. L. 8. 





‘to sacrifice all his wife’s relations upon the 
altar of his country.” 

Inasmuch, however, as no petition for Wo- 
man Suffrage upon a property qualificatio; 
has yet been presented to our Legislature, jt 
is hardly worth while for friends of Woman 
Suffrage to discuss contingencies which may 
never arise. The Suffragists of Massachusetts 
are united now, as before, in demanding Im- 


| . . » . o,8 
partial Suffrage for all American citizens irre- 


spective of sex. H. B. B 
_ - ——<e 


TAXES AND SUFFRAGE. 





The following extract from the private Jet. 
ter of a State Assessor in New York, to a 
friend in Cleveland, speaks volumes for Wo- 
man Suffrage. o: As Bi 

“Going about this State, (N. Y.) as I have 


done for two years, and examining tax rolls, 


WARRINGTON ON PROPERTY QUALIFICA- 
TIONS. 


The following racy letteron Woman Suf- | 
appeared in the News, last 
Warrington deprecates any sug- | 


frage Soston 
Wednesday. 
gestion of Woman Suffrage on a property 
qualification, and says: 


“It appears that Mr. Blackwell is, on the 
whole, although he does not mean to lower | 
the standard himself, willing, if any Conserva- 
tives desire, to accept a proposition to confer 
the suffrage on women with property, and who | 
pay taxes. I hope he will abandon this propo- | 
sition before the committee give a hearing. | 
It is just such misereble blundering as this | 
which keeps this party in a condition where | 
it never can rise to any numerical respect- | 
ability. Any acceptance of such an unprin- | 
cipled ‘make-shift’ would drive off tens of 
thousands of friends. Why is it, mainly, 
that men oppose Woman Suffrage? Custom 
first; and second, the desire and purpose to 
keep somebody down, while they themselves 
keep up. As in the house of a rich English 
landholder, the master kicks the steward, or 
whoever may be just below, and so on till the 
cook winds up by kicking the scullion. The 
strength of the cause is in the friendship of 
the great middle class—the very rich and the 
very poor being adverse to it. And the great 
middle class would see in the proposition at 
once an attempt to make the movement aris- 
tocratic. And it would arouse the opposition 
of the more ignorant and conservative women. 
Any such proposition as this, to give the suf- 
frage to women of property while men with- 
out property still hold it, ought to be defeated 
at the polls; and if an attempt is made at 
equality by taking away suffrage from men 
without property, that ought also to fail. The 
maximum of voting power, if possible; and 
equality at any rate. It is because the up- 
right and downright course was pursued that 
we had such splendid success in Michigan— 
40,000 men voting for suffrage. It carries 
with it two elements of success before long, 
for it is a growing vote and an intelligent 
vote. We know that it is an intelligent vote, 
and that it will grow under the lead of intel- 
ligence it is impossible to doubt. Yet when 
Mr. Blackwell assumes that the whole or any 
considerable number of these 40,000 would 
support a ticket independent of their parties, 
then the self-deception is introduced, which is 
at the bottom of allthe blunders of the so- 
ciety here in Massachusetts, and which kept 
the friends of equal suffrage tagging after the 
Republicans, year after year, till the Republi- 


ing to get leave of the same party to vote at 
Presidential election in order to keep them 
out of trouble, and at the same time, as a 
matter of course, incurring the needless hos- 
tility of the party which is struggling to be 
the successor—offering to help all unpopular 
parties, and odious and irrational causes, with 
not a vote to give for either; and at last 
forced to consider the expediency of a new 
organization when all men, who alone can vote, 
are trying for the same thing, and not one in 
a hundred of them would vote to put suffrage 
into a new platform, because they know it 
would burden them in the search for the good 
they hope they shall find at last, after the 
veople shall have put an end to the present | 
Vashington regime. Patience, i. e., as much 
as is possible under so grievous a wrong; ag- 
gressiveness, resistance as stiff as Garrison's 
from 1830 to 1860, against all compromises of 
principle; accepting help, but not volunteer- 
ing any to inconsistent and incompatible 
causes; avoidance of all foolish contrivances 
for getting by indirection what would hurt us 
if we did get it; resistance to anything which 
lowers the standard with equality inscribed on 
it, —these ought to be the purposes and motives 
of the friends of equal suffrage.” 
WARRINGTON. 
A few weeks since, we copied editorials 
from several Michigan newspapers, which an- 
nounced the intention of the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in that State, to apply to the Legis- 
lature,this winter, for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment extending suffrage to such women as 
own property and pay taxes. In commenting 
upon these, we took special pains to say that 
we are not disposed to lower our standard of 
Equal Rights for woman, nor to be satisfied 
with any qualification for suffrage different 
Nevertheless, 
we expressed our conviction that the admis- 
sion of any class of women, however small, to | 
the franchise, would ensure the speedy admis- 
sion of all women, and we expressed a hope | 





| that conservatives, like Amos Lawrence, who 


advocate suffrage for tax-payers only, would 
apply to our legislature in behalf of tax-pay- | 
ing women, in Case we are again defeated on 
the general issue. 

This expression of our willingness to see po- | 
litical justice done by others to a certain num- | 
ber of women, is not, in our opinion, an ac- 
eceptance of an “unprincipled make-shift.’’ 
Indeed, Mr. Robinson’s willingness to vote 
down a proposition to give such women as 
Abby Kelley Foster, and the sisters Smith, a | 
voice in the amount and expenditure of their | 
taxes, because other women who pay no di- 
rect taxes still remain disfranchised, reminds 
us of Artemus Ward’s patriotic willingness 


has converted me clean through, into an ad- 
vocate of Woman Suffrage. Two-thirds of 
all the personal property in many of the 
towns in this State, is assessed to widows, 
heirs, guardians, estates, and unmarried wo- 
men—an outrage Lhad no power to correct. 
only to expose the wrong. Woman ought t 
vote. certainly, for Assessors.” . .. . 
“Woman! how the teaching of Christ has 
elevated her in the world’s history, made her 
the equal with man in all social life. And 
when woman demands it as her right, she wil! 
be the equal of man in all political rights. 


| Woman ought to vote.” 


— =—<«m> a — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN POUGHKEEPSIE. 





Epitors Woman's Jouryat.—Perhaps a 
few words about the work of women in this 
They have an 
organized temperance movement inthe city of 
Poughkeepsie, saying but little about the bal- 
lot. Quite conservative, yet very many fee? 
that before temperance can reign women must 
have the ballot. It has now been four years 
since the temperance people of this part of 
the country have declared for separate politi- 
cal action, under what is known as the Nation- 
al Prohibition party. The platform of the 
party is excellent: ‘*The Ballot for Woman,” 
‘**Prohibition of the Liquor Traftic,”’ and the 
“taking from Congress the power to declare 
war, and leaving that power to the people.” 

I am earnestly desirous that you, ladies, in 
some of your lecture tours, may take Pough- 
keepsie upon your route. There is a crop 
there worth harvesting. Expenses might be 


section will not seem amiss. 


| met, and I doubt not more besides, if time 


enough is given for proper announcement. 

I have met with Mrs. Howe at some of our 
Peace Anniversaries, and still hold in hopeful 
memory a promise that sometime she may be 
with us. ‘‘Mother’s Day” has been duly cele- 
brated twice in Poughkeepsie, and with hon- 
orable comment by the press. I will do alk 
that I can to circulate your paper, andawaken 
women to the necessity of helping each other, 
and also of working themselves. It gladdens 
my heart as I glance over the columns of your 
paper, to read the reports of what the women 
are doing in so many places, and I take cour- 
age and persevere for the right. 

Yet it would seem good to be reinforced by 
some of the able workers who have so long 
and so bravely been battling for the elevation 
of the sex. 

May you have many encouragements, is the 
earnest wish of your devoted co-laborer, 

Amanpba Deyo. 

Salt Point, Duchess Co., N. Y. 





LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 


Miss Graceanna Lewis, of Media, Pa., a 
member of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and a thoroughly educated 
Quaker woman, is now prepared to resume 
her instructions in Natural History, and will 
give lectures to schools, to colleges, or to par- 


| lor classes of ladies and gentlemen. These lec- 


tures are amply and elegantly illustrated by 
diagrams, lithographs, engravings and draw- 
ings, procured with great care for the especial 
purpose, and also by original charts, which 
have required many years of labor te prepare. 

These lectures are recommended by many 
eminent scientists as in all respects worthy 
the confidence and encouragement of persons 
disposed to study Natural History and espec- 
ially Ornithology ; among others by John Cas- 
sin, Vice-President of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, Philadelphia, and author of 
“Birds of California and Texas;’’ by T. C. 
Porter, Professor of Natural History in La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa.; and by Prof. 
Baird, of Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

We wish that arrangements might be made 
to extend an invitation to Miss Lewis, to de- 
liver these interesting lectures in Boston, un- 
der the auspices of the New England Women’s 
Club. %.-8. 


—-=— 


THE WILL OF DR. HARRIOT K. HUNT. 
The will of Miss Hunt. 





Harriot Keziah 


whose decease occurred on the 2nd inst., was 
. * » ° hea 
this week placed in the Probate office for the 


necessary action; the citation has issued, and 
the will will be presented for probate on Mon- 
day, the 24th of the current month. Theo- 
dore F. Wright, of Bridgewater, and Mary -- 
Wright of this city, are named as executors: 
The will covers twelve pages of legal ca, 
and was carefully prepared by a copyist be- 
fore receiving the signature. Among the pro- 
visions made in the will is one that no bills are 
to be sentto any of her patients. She leaves 
it wholly ‘to the discretion” of her patients 
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what amount they shall pay. She orders to 


be destroyed all her **medical experiences (so 


many confidential), with the record of cases, 


remuneration,”’ ete. 

Her book, **Glances and Glimpses,’ which 
met with much favor at the ‘ime of its ap- 
pearance, but was never re-issued when the 
tirst edition was exhausted, as well as the see- 
ond volume of her life, ‘*now in an unfinished 
state,”’ are to be placed at the disposal of the 
New England Women’s Club. She expresses 
the trust that the members of the Club will 
avail themselves of the opinion of Rev. Wm. 
H. Channing, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Ange- 
lina Grimke Weld, Caroline M. Severance, 
and other steadfast reformers, **to be by them 
canvassed as to the best disposition te be made 
of them, they being’an exponent of the Wo- 
man’s movement.’’ She claims that they con- 
tain the first as well as the annual protests 
against taxation without representation. 


” 


Profits arising from the sales are to be used | 


for dissemination of further knowledge through 
tracts on the suffrage question, and for plac- 
ing copies in libraries contiguous to Boston. 
Her house, No. 68 Green Street, is to be 
kept open one, two or three months, as cir- 


cumstances may indicate, that nothing “hasty | 


or ill-timed shall take place in a spot so full of 
influences,”’ that friends and patients *‘may 
tind still an open door to enter, a home that 
they have consecrated by their blessings.” 
So, as a reception for them she provides that 
fragrant flowers be freely distributed through- 
out it, “whose aroma shall utter its lan- 
guage.” 

A bequest is made to the Overseers of the 
Poor, to be added to the Pemberton Fund, of 
81000, To the Doane Fund for sick nurses 
there is also bequeathed 31000, and the same 
amount to the “Home for Aged Colored Wo- 
men.’’ Another 81000 is devoted to the 
“Homeopathic Hospital’ in Burroughs Place; 
$1000) is also placed in the hands of Angelina 
Grimke Weld, of Hyde Park, Mary E. Ste- 
vens, of Cambridge, and Mary A. Wright, of 
Joston, its income to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of medical text books for women stu- 
dents in the New England States, with the 
proviso that the distribution is to be irrespec- 
tive of any distinctive school or organization 
of practice, accepting the broadest eclecticism 
based on a scientific platform. The recipients 
must present to the trustees suitable refer- 
ences for their adaptation to the needs of the 
profession. The income from a portion of the 
estate is to be allowed to accumulate for ten 
years, and after certain contingencies far off 
in the future a sale is to be effected and the 


est positions possible. Sothe Republican can- 
didate was elected, and the Democrat defeated. 
Myself a Democrat, I was glad of it. I be- 
lieve a majority of the votes in this senatorial 
district are in favor of the elevation of all the 
race, and if our candidate had placed himself 
upon this high and holy platform he would 
have been elected, and our party would have 
been placed upon the right track for future 
usefulness. I hope it has taught him and the 
party a good lesson, and that they may profit 
by it next time. 

We must not place an impedimeat in the 
way of one citizen or class that we do not in oth- 
er cases insist upom We must nail upon our 
mast head, ‘*Equal rights for all,”’ and go into 
the fight for that principle. We shall surely 
win, if we fight for right and justice for all the 
race. in the highest 
moral and intelectual school, and teach morals 
as first of all. We must so grade our schools as 
to seek first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, and then all financial matters 
will be added unto us, 

So let us work and have faith that we work 


We must educate all 


| notin vain. If we work with zeal, as from God, 


| 


property divided among heirs whose names | 


she cherishes in devout remembrance. Still 


further off in the future the Boston Provident | 


Association is to receive specified balances, to 
be expended in that department of charity 
which will provide extra flannel and coal for 
poor widows and unmarried women of Amer- 
ican birth. And this is to be ‘tin memoriam.” 





A WOMAN'S COURAGE. 


Richard A. Proctor, in his ‘Borderland of 
Science,’ and in the chapter on ‘Flying and 
Flying Machines,” states that ‘‘the first per- 
son who soared aloft in the air by this inven- 
tion (that of a kite-carriage) was a lady, whose 
courage would not be denied this test of its 
strength. An arm-chair was brought on the 
ground, then, lowering the cordage of the 
kite by slackening the lower brace, the chair 
was firmly lashed to the main-line, and the 
lady took her seat. The main brace being 


hauled taut, the huge, buoyant sail rose 





aloft with its fair burden, continuing to as- | 


cend, to the hight of a hundred yards. On 
descending she expressed herself much pleas- 
ed with the easy motion of the kite, and th 
delightful prospect she had enjoyed.”’ 

v. & 


A POST OFFICE ROMANCE. 


Mr. John H. Hallett, one of the oldest pub- 
lic servants in the New York Post Oftice, re- 
members that in 1835, a young woman used to 
call every week, for a letter addressed ‘*Miss 
Mary H. Russell, Post Office.*? The regular- 
ity of her visits, and her apparent unwilling- 


ness to give any account of herself, elicited | 


much curiosity among the clerks, but their in- 
quisitiveness was never gratified. Years pass- 
ed away, and gray hairs appeared on the wo- 
man’s head, but she made her calls as regular- 
ly as ever, and the expected letter was always 
waiting for her. Nearly ten years have elapsed 
since her last visit, but the letters still come 
addressed to her name, although the intervals 
between them are longer than in the old time. 
These letters have, of course, been opened, 
but they contain no clue to the identity of eith- 
er the writer or recipient. Each contains a 
35 bill, with a few lines of writing to say 
when the next remittance would be made. 
No address, no date, no signature. The hand- 
writing is that apparently of a man feeble 
with age, and another letter with the usual 
subscription is, at present writing, lying un- 
opened at the Post Office. Martha H. Russell, 
an elderly woman ten years ago, is probably 
dead. The letters with their contents are 
sent to Washington, but no one can guess who 
the anonymous writer is, who so faithfully 
maintains his correspondence. Post Offices 
are essentially practical places, but little bits 
if romance may sometimes be found even in 
their history. —V. Y. Evening Post. 





—  — To 


A WARNING TO DEMOCRATS. 


Eptrors Woman’s Journat.—I would like 
to tell you about the inside of our late elec- 
tion, as far as we are concerned in this city, 
for it shows which way the wind blows. Our 
Democratic candidate for Senator was a 
bright, capable man, but he lacked one ele- 
ment of success (upon the Woman Suffrage 
question), 
of Woman, while his opponent is in favor of the 
elevation of all men and women to the high- 


He is an opponent of the elevation | 


we shall win. Our wants are many, but our 
So let us labor, and God will 
give us an increase. 
A Democratic SUFFRAGIST. 
West Ne wton, Muss. 


needs are few. 





GOVERNOR DINGLEY’S MESSAGE. 


The right of women to hold office is thus af- 
firmed in the recent message of Governor Din- 
gley of Maine: 

In response to questions propounded by the 
Governor and Council, a majority of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court have given an 
opinion that, under the constitution of Maine, 
women cannot act as Justice of the Peace, nor 
hold any other office mentioned in that instru- 
ment; but that it is competent for the Legis- 
lature to authorize persons of either sex to 
hold any ministerial office created by statute. 
As there can be no valid objection to, but on 
the contrary great convenience in, having wo- 
men who may be acting as clerks in public or 
private offices, authorized to administer oaths 


and take acknowledgement of deeds, I recom- | 


mend the passage of an act providing for the 
appointment of persons of either sex, to per- 
form such official duties. Indeed, if further 
legislation be necessary to establish that prin- 
ciple, | suggest the justice and expediency of 


an enabling act recognizing the eligibility of | 
women to oftice in the same manner as men; 


for | know of no sufficient reason why a wo- 
man, otherwise qualified, should be excluded 
from any position adapted to her tastes and 
acquirements, which the people may desire 
she should fill. 


WOMEN IN WYOMING. 


A correspondent of the Denver Times writ- 
ing from Laramie City, Wyoming, concerning 


the benefits resulting from giving the elective 
franchise to women in that Territory, says: 


Nothing in the daily routine of business or - . oi ‘ ‘ 
social life would indicate to a stranger that | have produced a book containing their joint | Tevolutionary doctrine of “‘no taxation with- 
Woman was a power in the land, but let him experience in cookery, entitled “‘Housekeep- | Out representation,” it will be difficult to jus- 


happen to be here on election day and he would 
then feel and know the fact. On such a day 
he might see numbers of fine carriages rolling 
to and fro through the streets, the rival politi- 
cal leaders vieing with each other in collecting 
the fair voters. 

I once had my doubts as to the probable ef- 
fect of giving the ballot to Woman; but all 
such misgivings are gone since my stay in this 
place. I believed that her judgment would 
be as good as that of man in voting, but what 
would be the influence upon the character of 
the voters themselves troubled me. 

The ladies are foremost in every good cause 
in this city, and those whose names have been 
most conspicuous in politics, are still recog- 
nized as pure and high toned Christian jadies. 

I have not time to notice all who have been 
prominent, but the names of Mrs. Eliza Boyd 
and Mrs. Boies are familiar to the country at 
large, and to satisfy the thousands who, like 
myself, have no doubt wondered in their own 
minds how they lived at home and how they 
stood socially, I will tell them. 

I am personally acquainted with both ladies, 
and find them good mothers at home, and that 
they beara good Christian character among 
their neighbors. 

It is safe to say that the healthy tone of so- 
siety in Laramie to-day is due, in a great de- 
gree, to the efforts of women. 





THE WORLD MOVES. 


The Commonwealth helps to measure the rate 


of progress we make, by publishing the fact | 


of the votes of women, actually asked and giv- 


en, though informally, in the church of Rev. | 


Nehemiah Adams, of this city. 

It is only thirty-seven years since Mr. Adams, 
in his famous ‘Pastoral Letter,” 
world against the speaking, even, of women 
in public, and now, in his own church, women 


warned the 


vote. L. §. 
We learn from the daily papers that ‘‘a spec- 
ial meeting. last week, of the Union Congre- 
gational Church, Columbus Avenue, was held, 
to take action relative to the resignation of 
Rey. Mr. Parsons, associate pastor of the 


church, and that there appeared from the dis- | 


cussion which followed, a division of opinion 
as to the advisability of accepting the resigna- 
tion. Many female members of the parish 
were present, nearly all strong friends of Mr. 
Parsons, and much of the discussion hung on 
the question whether their views should not 
have due weight. Those who favor Mr. Par- 
son's retention spoke in support of their views; 


and finally an informal ballot was taken on a | 


motion to accept the resignation, both male 
and female members voting. The ballot stood 
33 yeas to 63 nays. After a long debate a for- 


mal ballot of the male members was taken, 
resulting in a tie vote, 25 to 25, A resolution 


| ing that there were women present, that some | going away} converted to the new amend- 


of them took part in the discussion, and that 
forty-six voted when the informal vote was | 
taken. Thirty-seven years ago, soon after the | 
Misses Grimke and Abby Kelley began to 
take active part in anti-slavery meetings, the 
General Association of Massachusetts Congre- 


zational Ministers issued a **Pastoral Letter,” | 


written by Rey. Nehemiah Adams, senior pas- 
tor of this church. Soon after tlis, several 
prominent clergymen preached scrmons in 
support of the views set forth in this letter— 
among others, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, who 
said: ‘When females undertake to assume 
the place of public teachers, whether to both 
sexes or only their own; when they form so- 
cieties for the purpose of sitting in judgment 
and acting upon the affairs of the church and 
state; when they travel about from place to 
place as lecturers, teachers, and guides to pub- 
lic sentiment; when they assemble in conven- 
tions to discuss questions, pass resolutions, 
make speeches, and vote on civil, political, 
moral and religious matters, it is then no lon- 
gera question whether they have stretched 
| themselves beyond their measure, and violated 
the inspired injunction which saith, ‘Let the 
woman learn silence with all subjection, but 
suffer not a woman to teach nor usurp author- 
ity over the man, but to be in silence.’”’ 

In view of the alarming innovation of old- 
time customs by this conservative society, we 
would suggest the senior pastor read to his 
congregation that portion of the ‘Pastoral 
Letter’? under the following head: “We in- 
vite your attention to the dangers which at 
present seem to threaten the female character 


hE 


with wide-spread and permanent injury ! 





’ 2 oe ren 7 vy. roy 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
« 
The wife of Canon Kingsley is reported to 
be dangerously ill. 
Twelve of the American States have al- 
ready made education compulsory. 
A granddaughter of Dr. Paley has beaten 
all the boys at Cambridge in moral science. 
Jim Fisk’s estate, which at the time of his 
death was supposed to amount to millions of 
dollars, has proved bankrupt. 


| The last lecture in the New England Wo- 
men’s Club course will be given by Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowens, Wednesday, Jan. 20th. — It is 
a new lecture on ‘The River Nile.” 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Haverhill, 
Mass., will begin a course of lectures the first 
week in February. Mrs. Dr. Drury will de- 
liver the opening lecture in the course. 


That women who are taxed as owners of 
property ought to have the right to vote, is a 
proposition of such moment that it has, sooner 
or later, got to be met and decided in this 

| country.—Boston Journal. 

| About 240,000 women are engaged in the 

| production of lace in the departments of Cal- 

| vados and Auvergne, France. Flax, silk, gold 
and silver wire are the materials. That made 
from flax is the most valuable. 


The ladies of the Presbyterian church in | 


Paris, Ky., have combined their labors and 


ing in the Blue Grass.”’ 

Hon. George B. Loring is very generally 
named as a possible successor of Senator 
Washburn. He is admirably qualified for the 
position, and would worthily represent Massa- 
chusetts in the U. S. Senate. 

The Women’s Temperance Union, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., is going to hold a mass meeting 
of young people on the evening of the 18th., to 
inaugurate among them a movement for the 
suppression of intemperance, profanity and 
other vices. 

Prof. Huxley is to undertake the duties of 
the Chair of Natural History in the University 

, of Edinburgh, during the ensuing Summer ses- 
sion, in the absence of Prof. Wyville Tho np- 
son, who is with the Challenger Surveying 
Expedition. 


Postage in Boston, Chelsea, Cambridge, and 
East Somerville is the same as heretofore— 
twelve cents. So Postmaster Jewell writes us 

| in reply to our inquiry. 
law as not applying to letter-carrier’s offices 
where the paper is published. 


| War is in utter violation of Christianity. If | 
} 


war be right then Christianity is wrong—false 
—alie. But if Christianity is true, if reason, 
conscience, religion, the highest faculties of 


the falsehood, the lie. —Theodore Parker. 


Aman in the Providence opera house, the 


| 
| 
| other night, took an elegant cigar-case filled 


| with choice Havanas, from his pocket, and, | 


having helped himself, passed it to one of the 
Navajo Indians who sat next to him. Lo ex- 
| amined the case and then pocketed it with a 
| satisfied grunt. The moral of which is this: 
| *Cast not your pearls before swine.”’ 


| Itisa mistake, holds the Milwaukee Sentine/, 
| to suppose that education alone, unless it em- 
brace some specialty, fits the possessor to se- 
| cure the prizes for which men contend; and it 
' thinks furthermore that it could hire ten thou- 
| sand thoroughly educated men in the United 

States, at the present time, to work for $50 a 
| month, but that it couldn’t hire mechanics for 
that price. 


| We learn from some of our Michigan friends | 
that Mrs. P. A. Travis’ lecture on Woman 
Suffrage, at Hartfo: ‘4. Mich., on Tuesday even- | 


expressive of confidence in Mr. Parsons as a | ing, was a success, _ Ithough Mrs. Travis | 


man, and regretting that any seeming necessi- 
ty should have induced him to resign, was 
passed unanimously.” 

We infer from the above report of the meet- 


spoke in her own town, (people generally get 
the least credit at home), she had a crowded 
house of attentive listeners—many of them 


He regards the new | 


man are to be trusted, then war is the error, | 


| vineyard of the Lord on the shoulders of wo- 


ment. She is engaged by her County Asso- 
ciation to address the people at different 


points. 


Last Thursday evening the ladies of Cam- 
bridge, Mass , interested in Woman Suffrage, 
gave a parlor entertainment forthe benefit of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at the house of Mrs. H.F. Walling. About 
forty persons were present. 





There was a lec- 
ture by Bishop Ferrette, and ballad singing 
by Mrs. Mosher. The proceeds were about 
$25. Additional meetings of the same kind are 
in contemplation to increase the sum realized 
to, at least, 3109, 
will follow this good example. 


We hope that other towns | 


The trial of Henry Ward Beecher has thus | 
far brought out no new fact of importance. 
One interesting and significant feature of the | 
case is the presence of Mrs. Beecher and Mrs. | 
Tilton. Mrs. Beecher faithfully sat by the | 
side of her husband during the day, and sever- | 


al times the two whispered together and smiled 
When the Court took a | 
recess Mrs. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton shook 
hands cordially, and withdrew from the apart- 
ment together. 


sadly at each other. 


At Penge, England, recently, a curious cus- 

tom was carriedout. Mary Wragg was a very 
neat woman, whose sense of neatness seems to 

| have been offended by the dust and cobwebs 
generally to be found in tombs. Accordingly 
she left by will a sum of money, the interest 

, of which was to pay for having her coffin pe- 
riodically dusted, to give a dinner to the per- 
sons performing the duty, and to give the rec- 
tor of the parish a sum equal to half the cost 
of the dinner. The bequest has thus far been 
duly appropriated. 


A poor French woman named Guinot, of the 
village of Villars-en-Azois, was working in a 
field when a large wolf made his appearance. 
The woman, who did not seem at all afraid, 
frightened the brute away with stones, and he | 

, fled to the neighboring forest. Thither the 
next day the intrepid woman followed him, 
armed witha pitchfork, and having unearth- 
ed him she succeeded in slaying him with this 

She then shouldered the carcass 
and returned to the village, perfectly cool and 
self-possessed, to receive the hearty congratu- 
lations of her neighbors, none of whom had 
ventured to accompany her. 


| Weapon. 


| The Suffragists of Michigan do not appear 
| to be aware that they were overwhelmed last 
November, but are preparing to be heard at 
Lansing next month. The demand will be 
| made to give women who pay taxes, the right 
of voting. The greater includes the less, and 
if, as we believe, all women within the statu- 
tory requirement of age ought to vote, a frac- 
tion ought;—and if there’s anything in the 


| tify the exclusion of the tax-paying class. 
| Nobody doubts that rich women would vote 


intelligently !—Detroit News. 


Mayor Cobb in his Inaugural address, thus 
| urges upon the City Government of Boston the 
importance of retrenchment: 

The duty that presses most urgently upon 
the City Government in view of the present 
stagnation of trade and industry is, that of | 
economizing current expenditure, and limiting | 
appropriations for improvements so as to light- | 
en, as far as possible, the weight of taxation. 
| While, therefore, no vital interest must be 
slighted, nor any niggardly parsimony prac- 
tised in administering the affairs of a large and | 
growing city, whose future must always be | 
| considered, I am confident you will agree with 

me that, for this year at least, economy must 
be our watchword, and our constant question 

be, not what is desirable, but what is necessa- 
| ry. 


| 


| Woman Suffrage received nearly one thou- 
| sand more votes in Michigan at the recent elec- 
tion than did the new constitution. As the 
new constitution was a model one, and should 
| have been adopted by a very large majority, 
the showing made by Impartial Suffragists is 
| a very gratifying one. Representative Briggs, 
of this county, said to some of the members 
of the Legislature last winter, who were op- 
posed to submitting the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the people because it would 
get so few votes, ‘‘It will get more votes 
| than any other amendment you have submit- 
ted.”” The result isin accordance with Mr. 
Briggs’ prophecy.—Grand Rapids Post. 


| The New York Tribune says: 

The American College and Educational So- 
ciety, which is chiefly supported by Congrega- 
tionalists, now aids 500 young men. The Sec- 

| retary writes that the Society will need 33,000 
| in January, in order to pay its beneficiaries 
| the promised amounts. 
' As about two-thirds of the Congregational- 
ists are women, the lowa State Journal would 
| like to know how many women beneficiaries 
are educated? Perhaps they still adhere to 
the old plan of minister-culture adopted by 
their grandmothers, and educate only the Sam- 
'uels and Davids. It is hardly to be presumed 
| that men who have thus to be carried into the 


men, would make very efficient laborers when 
they get there. 

The Methodists of Scituate, Mass., have 
been holding meetings day and evening, the 
past ten days, under the leadership of Rev. 


| close of her school last 


| last. 


former is pastor of the church, and a very 
hard worker in the cause of religion, and 
popular with all. Mrs. Walker is a lady of 
education and refinement, and takes a deep 
interest in the good work she has taken in 
hand, and through her and Mr. Nutter’s in- 
fluence, a good number have been converted 
in that place. The society will continue these 
meetings until Saturday next, at which time 
Mrs. Walker leaves for other fields of useful- 
ness, 


A young lady in Kansas, who has been 
teaching constantly for two years past, at the 
summer bought a 
sulky rake, and went into camp with her 
brother and brother-in-law, who are cutting 
and stacking prairie hay. She not only rakes 


} all that her brother cuts with his mower, but 


harnesses, unharnesses and takes all the care 
of her own horse. 
for her work. 


She is paid by the acre 
It was the harder for her to do, 
as she was but little accustomed to driving, 
and had to learn at once to drive with one 
hand. <A younger sister, also a teacher, keeps 
the camp, and does the cooking for their brother 
and workmen. These young ladies when the 
schools open this fall, will resume their places 
at the teachers’ desk.—La Cygne (Kansas) 
Journal, 


Women endure a thousand nameless wrongs 
growing out of their disfranchisement, which 
never find their way into the newspapers, un- 
less they result in suicide. For instance: 

“About eight weeks ago a young girl was 
married to Bernard Viebel, of No. 33 Canal 
Street, New York, and took his name. They 
were young, she being eighteen and he twenty- 
two years of age. Three weeks ago, as she 
said, he began to maltreat her, and drove her 
out of doors to take care of herself. She 
brought a suit for abandonment against him 
in the Essex Market Police Court, Saturday 
Part of the evidence was heard, and the 
“ase was then postponed until yesterday. 
When it was called the complainant did not 
answer. She had been taken ill at the firs 
hearing, and had been removed to Mount Si- 
nai Hospital, where she died Sunday morning. 
The complaint was therefore dismissed. It is 
feared that the young woman destroyed her 
own life by poison,” 

Edward Everett Hale is not a pronounced 
advocate of Woman Suffrage. But in his re- 
cent story he thus sums up his theory of re- 
form, which affirms the principle exactly : 

‘Your plan, stated in theory, is this: You 
substitute cheerful and animated society of 
both sexes for the society which exists in bar- 
rooms, where only one sex meets, and for the 
society which exists in sewing circles, where, 
also, only one sex meets. Now, in ‘human 
life, boys and girls, and men and women, fa- 
thers and daughters, mothers and sons, like to 
go together and be together. Our whole his- 
tory has been one illustration of the truth of 
Aunt Lois’ dictum—that, in the moral order 
of such a place as ours, the best men and wo- 
men can do just what they choose, if they will 
only work together. She says that the men 

‘cannot do much alone, and that the women 
‘annot do much alone. She says that both 
together they will not do much unless they 
aim high. But if they tind out what they 
want, she says they can do what they want, 
if they will overcome evil with good.” 

It is said that Mr. Smalley, the well-known 
London correspondent of the Tribune, is to be 
sent to Washington as the chief of the 7’ribune 
bureau at the Capital. The change will be 
regretted by the readers of that paper, who 
have been so long accustomed to the very en- 
tertaining and instructive letters bearing the 
signature of G. W. 8S. Mr. Smalley has been 
long connected with the Tribune, as an edito- 
rial writer and a correspondent, and we should 
say that in a classification of American jour- 
nalists his name would stand at the head of the 
list. He was sent to London by Mr. Young, 
the present managing editor of the Jerald, 
when that accomplished journalist held the 
same position on the 7rilune. With two such 
men as Mr. Nordhoff and Mr. Smalley to rep- 
resent the two great journals of New York in 
Washington, a new interest will be felt in 
Washington correspondence. 


yerrit Smith's last writing was a contribu- 
tion to the Advance of Chicago, on the ques- 
tion of liquor prohibition. In it he took the 
strict ground,—and he reminds us that he did 
the same thing in the National Temperance 
Convention at Chicago in 1860,—that Govern- 
ment can have no concern with the question 
or temperance or intemperance, as such; and 
that prohibitive legislation can only be re- 
quired in virtue of its obligation to protect 
person and property. He would have had, if 
he could, every place closed absolutely where 
liquor was sold to be drank on the premises; 
but he excepts the German beer gardens. He 
once entered one at St. Louis, and he says, 
“although it was nearly twenty years ago, I 
have not yet lost the very pleasant impression 
it made upon me. Families seated quietly 
around small tables with nothing upon them 
but a pitcher of lager beer, goblets, and a 
plate cf plain cake, contrasted so widely w: h 
the noisy and mad whiskey-drinkings of the 
Yankees and Irish, that my rigid total absti- 
nence relaxed, if not into an approval, at least 
into a toleration of the scene before me. 
This usage of fatherland, so dear to the heart 
of every German, has strong claims to for- 
giveness and favor, if over against its many 
pleasant features there be one that is to be 
regretted.’’ And he continues, the friends of 
temperance fail ‘“‘because they have grasped 
at too much, and exacted more from Govern- 





Nr. Nutter and Mrs. Walker of Lowell. The 


ment than it has the right to reach.” 
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But, nothing daunted, I continued my vain 
search all through France, and never relin- | 
quished my hope till we left St. Malo on our 
way to Brest, whence we were to sail for 
home. Then I despaired, and having noth- 

ing more te toil for, began to enjoy myself 
with a free mind, and then it was that capri- 
cious fortune chose to smile upon me and re- | 


POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


BY FE. A. KINGSBURY, 


Light in darkness, gently beaming 
From that lone and quiet star, 

Now obscured by clouds, now gleaming 
Kin ‘ly on us from afar; 

High above the storm it walketh, 
In a clear and azure sky, 

And it ever to us talketh 
Of a sunshine by-and-bye. 


| ward my long quest. 

Finding that we had a day before us, we ex- 
| plored the queer old town, and, as our tastes 
varied, each went a different way. I roamed | 
about the narrow streets seeking some odd 
| souvenir to carry, and was peering into a dark 
| lane, attracted by some fine shells, when sud- | 
denly I was arrested by a sight which caused | 
me to pause in the midway of a puddle, ex- 

claiming dramatically, ‘‘At last! at last!” 

Yes, there, iu the dusty window of a pawn- 
broker’s shop, hung the most 
watch, crystal ball, silver chains, enameled | 
medallions, and cluster of charms, all encrust- 
ed with pearls, garnets and turquoises set in 
the genuine antique style. One long gaze, 
one rapturous exclamation, and I skipped 
from the puddle to the door-step, bent on se- 
curing the prize at all costs. 

Bouncing in upon a withered little man who 
was taking coffee in a shadowy recess, I de- 
manded the price of the watch. Of course | 
the little man was on the alert at once, and be- | 
gan by protesting that it was not for sale, but | 
I saw the fib in his eye, and sweetly insisted 
that I must have it. Then he improvised a 
mournful tale about a family of rank reduced | 
by misfortune and forced to dispose of their | 
cherished relics in some private manner. 4 

' 


Light in darkness!) When with anguish 
Mourns the sorrow-stricken heart, 
As it sees a dear friend languish, 
And like morning flowers depart; 
When the world seems cold and dreary, 
Then come whispers full of love, 
Speaking to the spirit weary, 
Of a peaceful home above. 


Light in darkness! Lo! descending enchanting 
From the glorious sun of Truth, 
Brilliant beams broadcast are wending 
To the hearts of age and youth— 
Scattering clouds of doubt and error, 
Driving guilt and fear away, 
Banishing the reign of terror, 
Ushering in the perfect day. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- -_——_— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE BISHOP DEPOSED. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





Bishop, strip off your gown and bands, 
Lay your lawn sleeves forever by, 
Come down from yonder chancel nook, 
Read no more prayers henceforth for aye; 
You are deposed, cast out in sooth, 
And done, too, as the church makes boast, 
With pomp and pageant, in the name 
Of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


Read you no more the marriage rite, 
Or sacred service for the dead, 
Nor dare the little children bless 
With holy hands upon the head. 
No more in stately, sounding tones, 
Chant praises to the heavenly host, 
You are deposed, and in the name 
Of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Great Heaven! what has this servant done? 
Has he the holy name profaned, 
Cursed God upon the altar stairs, 
Or with spilt blood the temple stained? 
Has he his hands with wrongful gain 
Soiled, or in dreadful mockery 
Taken God's name, that he should be 
Deposed by this great Trinity? 
Nay, nay, his hands are pure and clean, 
His heart is full of love to God, 
And he would fain, by word and deed, 
Scatter his precepts all abroad. 
He longs the glories to proclaim 
Of saintly lives and coming heaven, 
And fain would teach to all mankind, 
The truth which God to man has given. 


affected to believe the touching romance, and 
offered a handsome sum for the watch, which, 
on closer inspection, struck me as rather more 
antique than even I desired. 

Instantly the little man clasped his hands 
and protested that it was an insult to propose 
such a paltry price for so beautiful and per- 
fect a treasure. Double the sum might be a 
temptation, but not a sou less. 

This was so absurd that I tried to haggle a 
little; but I never succeeded in that line, so 
my attempt ended in both of us getting angry, 
when the little man tore the watch from my 
hands and I left the shop as precipitately as I 
entered it. 

Retiring to the square to cool my indigna- 
tion, I was reposing on a bench, when I be- 
held the littlhe man approaching with the 
blandest expression, and bowing profoundly, 
he resumed the subject as if we had parted 
amicably. 

“If madame would allow him to consult the 
owner of this so charming watch, the affair 
might yet be arranged in a satisfactory man- 
ner. If madame would leave her address, he 
would report to her ina few hours, and have 
the happiness of obliging the dear lady.”’ 

I consented, but preferred to return to his 
shop later in the day, for I wished to astonish 
the girls by producing my prize at some op- 





Then why strip off his priestly robes, 
And take the Book and gown away? 
Is not the human harvest white, 
And laborers scarce to fill the day? 
Are there not mourning eyes to dry, 
And dying ones to shrive and bless, 
And iany sinful to be won 
From out the world’s dark wilderness? 


Yea, but this priest does not believe 

With us precisely as to forms; 
Some phases in the ritual he, 

Would change, and so the Church informs 
Us to depose, with rite and psalm— 

To cast him down with sounding boaat, 
And by the power, and in the name 

Of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 





portune moment, and I much feared if I told | 
| them of my discovery that the bargain would 
never be made. 

I suffered agonies of suspense for hours, but 
And with the ages looking on, basely attributed my restlessness to the heat 
The coming centuries from their hights, | Five o'clock and dinner, but 
This deed was done; and history wrote | Ldeclined going down, and slipped away to | 

The record down, and all the lights my tryst with the little old man. 
Of new-time science on it gleam. ready for me with another romance of the no- | 
And with the bright and dazzling blaze - —-_ 
Turned upon bigotry’s dark page, | ble owner's reluctance to part with an heir- 
It passeth to the coming days, | loom for less than the price he had named. 

; In vain I talked, wheedled and protested; the 

| crafty little man saw that I meant to have 
At last I pretend- 
/ed to give it up, and thanking him for his 
trouble, retired mournfully, hoping he would 
follow me again, for I had told him that I 
should leave in the steamer expected next day. 


and weariness. 


He was 


The coming days, when truth proclaimed 
From all the hights of life shall be, 

And when each loyal soul shall speak, 
From every bond and trammel free, 

No more to creeds and forms a slave, 
With mighty words, the grand world plan | 

Shall sound from pure anointed lips, j 
Ot love to God and love to man. | 

| 


WY ROCOCO WATCH. 


BY LOUISA M. 


| that watch, and was firm. 





But the evening passed and no little man ap- 
| peared, although I sat on the balcony till the 
| moon Morning came, and with it the 
steamer, but still no watch arrived,as other 
coveted articles had often done when we firm- | 
ly refused to be imposed upon. 

My secret agitation increased, and my tempt- | 





rose. 
ALCOTT. 








All three of us were inspired with an intense | 
desire to possess one of these quaint watches, 

the moment we saw one hanging atthe side of 
a certain lovely woman at a party where it | ation waxed stronger and stronger as the hour | 
The girls thought | 


created a great sensation. 
| 
me nervous about the voyage, but were too 


| of departure approached. 
Imitations we would not have, and the gen- 


uine article could not be found even in Geneva, ; busy to heed my pre-oceupation while I was 


; ale . 
My sisters soon | too much ashamed of my infatuation to con- 
fess it and ask advice. 

Fifteen minutes before we started for the 


wharf I gave in, and muttering something 


the paradise of time-pieces. 
ceased to pine for the impossible, and content- 
ed themselves with other antique goods. Kate 
rejoiced ina very ugly cinque-certo ring like | 
about looking up the carriage, I flew round 
| the the watch, paid an 
| abominable price for it, and sneaked back, 
my first love | knowing I had been cheated by the sly old fel- 
anything but | low, who had evidently expected me, and 
a veritable Rococo watch, for that, I main- | whom I left chuckling over his bargain, as 
tained, united the useful and the beautiful. 

Resisting the temptations of Rome, Paris and | 
Geneva, I skillfully lured my unsuspecting 


a tiny coffin, and Belle was the proud possess- 


orof a Roman necklace composed of gods and corner, demanded 
goddesses. 
I, however, remained true to 


and refused to be satisfied with 


well he might, the rascal! 

The moment the deed was done my spirits 
returned, and I beamed upon my sisters as | 
party into all sorts of out-of-the-way places benignly as if I carried a boundless supply of 
under pretense of studying up the old French | good humor in my pocket instead of that cost- 

ly watch packed up in a shabby little box. 

The girls did the churches faithfully, but I We sailed, and for several days I forgot ev- 
shirked them and spent my shining hours pok- | erything but my own woe; then came a calm, 
ing about dirty streets and staring in at the | and then choosing a moment when the girls 
windows of ancient jewelry shops, patiently 


cathedrals. 


| Were comparing their treasures with those of 
I was | other returning voyagets, I proudly produced 
rallied unmercifully upon my mania, and many 


secking for the watch of my dreams. 


) my watch, Cries of | 


jokes were played upon me by the frolicksome | 


The effect was superb. 
admiration greeted it from all but my sisters, 
| Who looked at one another in comic dismay 


and burst into fits of laughter. 


girls, who more than once sent me posting off | 
“We saw it and tried to get it, but it cost | 


by reports of some remarkable trinket in some 
almost unattainable place. 


strength. 


, to be sure! 


, dreadful questions as to its value were put to 


pay for it. 


' . ' 
sv much we gave it up, and never told lest 


be tempted beyond her 


should 
We might have spared our pains, 


Penelope 


for it was to be, and it is vain to fight against 
fate, only do tell us if you paid that Shylock 
what asked 
smaller sum than my first handsome offer. | 
“I did not pay that, and I shall never tell 
what it cost, for you wouldn’t believe me if I 
did. It wasa good bargain, I assure you—for | 
Shylock,”’ I added to myself, and kept my se- 
cret jealously, knowing I never should hear 
the last of it if the awful truth was known. 
My treasure was so much admired that I 


he us?”’ said Belle, naming a 


was afraid it would be ravished from me, and | 
I hid it in all sorts of places, like a magpie | 
I never went on deck 


with a stolen spoon. | 
without taking it with me for safe keeping. | 
I never woke in the morning without burrow- | 
ing under my mattress to see if it was safe, | 
and never turned in for the night without sce- 
ing that I was prepared for shipwreck by hav- | 
ing my life-preserver handy and half-a-dozen 
ship biscuits, a bottle of water and the pre- 
cious box lashed firmly together, for with that 
dearly bought watch I was resolved to sink or 
swim, live or die. 

Being permitted to reach land in safety, I 
prepared to eclipse Katie’s ring and Belle’s 
necklace with my rich and rare rococo watch. 
But I found it impossible to set it going, 
though I tried all the keys in the house, so I 
took it to an experienced watchmaker and left 
it to be regulated. Every one knows what | 
that means, and can imagine my impatience 
as week after week went by and still that 
blessed thing was not done. It came at last, 
however, and with ita bill that startled me; 
but I could not dispute it, for the job was a 
difficult one, owing to the antiquity of the 
works and the skill required to seta watch go- 
ing that probably had not been wound up for 
half a century. 

It went for a week and then stopped for- 
ever, for the general verdict was that no mod- 
ern tinkering would restore its tone since the 
springs of life were broken and the venerable 
wheels at a dead lock. 

‘Well, it is ornamental if not useful, only I 
am sorry I gave away my good old watch 
thinking this would be all I needed,”’ I said, 
making the best of what I alone knew to be a 
desperately bad bargain. 

So I hung the silent thing to my girdle and 
went forth to awaken the envy and admira- 
tion of all beholders. 
time I wore it, one of the medallions was lost, 
could not be found, and its place had to be fill- 
ed with a modern one, entirely out of keeping 
with the others. Bill the second was paid | 
with much lamentation, aod again I tried to | 
enjoy my watch. But the fates seemed to be | 
against me, for presently it was stolen by a 
maid who admired medieval jewelry as well 








But, alas, the second 


as her mistress. 
What a state of excitement we were in then, 
Cousin Dick took the matter in 
hand and searched for the lost watch with the | 
patience if not the skill of a detective. Mys- 
terious men came to examine the servants, 
me, and, worst of all, I knew that this sort of , 
hide-and-go-seek was a fearfully expensive 


game, and of course I wasn’t going to let Dick 


It was found at last and restored to me | 
somewhat the worse for the rough handling of , 
curious admirers. Bill the third was paid with 
the calmness of despair, for I really began to | 
think some evil spell was hidden in that crystal | 
ball, a spell which attracted, then infatuated 
and now controlled me, leading me slowly and , 
surely through tribulation after tribulation, 
to the poorhouse in the end. 

The accidents that befell that fatal watch | 
would fill a chapter, and the narrow escapes 
it had would make a thrilling tale. Babies 
half choked themselves with the charms, lit- 
tle Tommy was discovered trying to divest it | 
of all incumbrances that he might use it as a | 
‘jolly big marble.”? It was always falling off, | 
catching in buttons, or bobbing wildly about | 
when I danced, and more than once I was cut 
tu the soul by hearing benighted people won- 
der at Miss Pen’s bad taste in wearing Salom 
jewelry. Salom, be it known to the ignorant, 
is an excellent man who deals in mock 
ments of great brilliancy and cheapness. 

Soon the jewels began to fall out, and I 
scattered pearls about me like the young lady 
in the fairy tale. Then the chain broke, and 
the charms were lost. 
falls the crystal got cracked; the silver tar- 
nished till it looked like dingy lead, and at | 
last no beauty remained to reconcile me to its 
utter My poor watch was the 
standing joke of the family and kept every 
one merry but its owner. 


orna- 


In one of the many 


uselessness. 


Tome it was a dis- 


grace, and I suffered endless disappointments 
and delays by having no trusty time-keeper 
at hand. Pride prevented my applying to 
others, and bitterly I mourned in secret for 
the true old friend I had deserted when the 
false new one came. 


I ceased to wear the hollow mockery, and 


hoped people would forget 


it, but the girls 
still displayed their more successful ornaments 
and I was forced to tell the sad tale of my | 
mortifying failure in reply to the natural ques- | 

| 


tion: 
“And what charming old trinket did Pen 
get?” 


_ in his gloomy cell. 





Like lit- 
tle Rosamond in the moral tale, I had to wear 
my old shoes when the purple jar proved a 


I had overrun my al- 


Sut this was not the worst of it. 


delusion and a snare 


' er see or hear of it again. 


| 
lowance by that rash purchase, and had to | 


economize just when I most wished to be fine. 
‘Beauty unadorned,” and that sort of thing, 


- 
is all nonsense when a voman burns to look 


her loveliest in the eVes of certain persons, 
and the anguish I endured when I looked at 
that rubbishy old watch and thought what 
sweet things could have been bought with the 
money recklessly lavished upon it, can Letter 
be imagined than described. 

Fain would I have sold my treasure for a 


1 like old trinkets, 
and I'll never tell the story of that one, on my 
honor as a gentleman,” said Dick, in a tone 
that appeased my wrath at once. 

*Do you really want it?” I asked, pleased 
and surprised, vet still a little suspicious of 


| some new joke. 


“I do, because, although it will never 


again, it will always remind me of some of 
the happiest hours and minutes of my life, 
Pen.” 

There was no fun in Dick’s eyes as he said 
that, and I was glad to hide the sudden color 


| in my cheeks by running away to get the poor 


quarter what I gave forit, but who would buy | 


the ruined relic now? And the mere idea of 
having it even partially repaired made my 
blood run cold. 


So L laid it away as a warn- | 


ing example of woman’s folly, and began to | 


save up that I might replace it by a modern 
watch with all the improvements procurable 
for money. 

I was effectually cured of my passion for 
antiquities, and hated the sound of the word 
rococo. Nothing could be too new for me 
now, and I privately studied up on watches, 


| being bound never to buy another, which, 


though it might last to alleternity, yet had no 
connection with time. 

Slewly the memory of that temptation and 
fall seemed to fade from all minds but my own; 
slowly my little hoard increased at the ex- 
pense of many an ungratified whim, inviting 
bargain, or girlish vanity, and slowly I decided 
what sort of watch would most entirely com- 
bine the solid virtues and modest graces I de- 
sired to possess in the new one I intended to 
choose so wisely and wel], 

But just as my hundred dollars was nearly 
completed, I discovered that Dick’s younger 
brother, Geordie, had got himself into a boy- 
ish scrape, and was planning to run away to 
sea as the best means of settling the difficulty. 
I was immediately possessed with an intense 
desire to help the poor lad, and having won 
his confidence in a desponding moment, I of- 


| fered my little hoard as a loan, to be paid in 


time, if he would accept it on no other condi- 
tion. 

I really don’t think I could have done it for 
any one but Dick’s brother, and I did not de- 
sire any praise for it, since I made the boy 
take a solemn vow that it should be a secret 
between usforever. It was reward enough to 
know that I had spared dear Dick another 
care, and done something to be more worthy 
of him, though it was only a little sacrifice like 
this. 


So Geordie was a free man again, and my | 


EE SUPE 





devoted slave from that day forth, causing | 


much merry wonderment in the family, and 
actually making Dick jealous by his grateful 
gallantry. 

My sacrifice cost me something more 
with a part 


get 


the loss of my watch, however, for 
of the money I had planned to 
Christmas gift for some one, and 
obliged to content myself with such a poor lit- 
tle offering that the girls called me mean, and 
nearly broke my heart by insisting that I did 
not care for somebody who cared a great deal 
forme. Ibore it all and kept Geordie’s se- 
cret faithfully; but I will confess that, in a 
paroxysm of anger with myself, I dashed that 
hateful upon the floor and 
trampled on it as the only adequate vent for 
the conflicting emetions which 


a fine 
now I was 


rococo watch 


me. 

But the good fairies who fly about at Christ- 
mas time, set everything right, and broke the 
evil spell cast over me by the Breton magician 
As we sat about the break- 


| fast table talking over our gifts on the morn- 


ing of that happy day, Dick and Geordie came 
in to see how we were after the fatigues of a 
grand family frolic the night before. 

“*Here’s a new conundrum; guess it, girls,”’ 
said Geordie, who had the Dundreary fever 
upon him just at that time. ‘I was sent to 
India and stopped there; Icame back because 
I did not go there. Now what was it?” 

We puzzled over it but gave it up at last, 
and when Geordie answered **A watch,” there 
was a general laugh, for since my ruinous 
speculation that word always produced a sen- 
sation among us. 

“The place mentioned should have been 
Britanny, not India, hey, Pen?” said Dick, 
with a wicked twinkle of the eye. 

**Don’t,”’ I began, pathetically, as the girls 
giggled, and Belle added, with mock sympa- 
thy, **Hush, boys, and let that sacred sorrow 
be forever hidden in Pen’s own breast.” 

“Watch and pray, dear, watch and pray, 
for I'm sure you have need of both,” cried 
Kate, seeing my rising wrath. 

**Put your hands before your face and don't 
strike me, I beg of you,” cut in Geordie, try- 
ing to be witty. 


possessed 


than 


old watch. But I found there was a surprise 
and a very pleasant one m store for me, for, 
as I thrust the shabby box into Dick’s pocket 
he handed me a little parcel prettily tied up 
with white ribbons, saying in his most capti- 
vating way, ‘Fair exchange is no robbery, 
you know, so you must take this and then we 
shall be square.” 

“It looks like wedding cake,”’ I said, survey- 
ing it with curiosity and wondering why Geor- 
die and the girls did not stop to see the mys- 
tery unfolded. 

“No, that comes later, dear,” answered 
Dick, in a tone that made me devote myself 
to the white ribbons with sudden zeal. 

A blue velvet case appeared, and I could not 
resist saying, in a voice more tender than re- 
proachful, **You extravagant man!” I know 
it is somethIng costly and beautiful in return 
for the disgracefully mean gift I gave you.” 

“Bless your innocent heart, did you think 
you could hide anything from me? Geordie 
couldn’t keep a secret, and I’m only paying 
his debt, Pen, dear, with the sort of interest 
women like,”’ Dick answered, with an auda- 
cious arm around my waist and a brown beard 
close to my cheek. 

As I did not refuse the offered interest, he 
added, in a softer tone, *‘My own debt I never 
can settle unless with all my worldly goods I 
theeendow; my heart you have had for years, 
Say yes, dear, and be my little chatelaine.” 

Never mind what I said, but I assure you if 
it had not been for Dick’s arm I should have 
gone under the table, when, a few minutes 
later, I lifted the blue velvet lid and saw a 
dainty watch luxuriously lying on its white 
satin bed.— Youth’s Companion, 


_ - Dom 


A TALK ABOUT EARLY RISING. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


I take it for granted, girls, that we all want 
to do something worth while, in 1875. There 
is not one of us who, reading of some heroic 
life, or of some beautiful life that has been 
lived in the world, does not desire to be beau- 
tiful or heroic, too. How shall we do it? 
How can we? Well, one way is to take hold 
of the hardest first. Now Nellie is everything 
one could wish in a young lady. She is sweet 
asa brier-rose, wilful, amiable, full of fun— 
but she has a fault that tries her mother every 
day of their two lives, 

She is always late to breakfast. ‘*Number 
Seven,”’ her brothers say, as—just as her fa- 
ther is asking for his second cup of coffee; 
and the toast is cold; and Will, who goes to 


_ the Institute, and likes to be a half-hour ear- 


clothes. 


“It is a sad case, but I think I have a key | 


that will wind up the affair and set all going 
right,” Dick, still twinkling 
fun. 


began with 

To have him join the enemy was too much 
for me, because he had always been very care- 
ful to avoid that tender point. 

“If you say another word I'll throw the hor- 
rid thing into the fire, for I’m sick to death of 
hearing bad jokes made on it,”’ I cried, feeling 
a strong desire to shake them all around. 


ly, is bundling off with his books—in lounges 
Nellie. 
and prompt Mrs. Clavering, but the lateness, 
let me tell you, is not all. Asa rule, habitu- 
ally tardy people are likewise habitually care- 
less about other things. The spot on the ap- 
ple works through. Nell never has time—ris- 
ing so late—to more than bundle on her 
They lookas though they had been 
thrown on her witha pitchfork. Her collar is 
often soiled; the lace of her frill is torn; her 
bows are not fresh; her hair is up in crimping 
pins, so tight that she looks like a lady from 
the Feejee Islands. Knowing herself blamed 
and criticized for this want of prettiness in her 
looks, and for the wajting place at the table. 
that is never filled in time, her good mornings 
are as crisp as hard-baked ginger snaps, and 
her forehead wears a frown which is far fron 
lovely. 

A girl, when she comes down first from her 
room in the morning, should look like a morn- 
She should be so bright and so pig- 


The lateness is trial enough to neat 


ing glory. 
uant, so fresh and so fragrant, that every be- 
holder should feel as though invisible bells 
were ringing to crystalline music, somewhere 
in the air close by. I have no patience with 
girls who don’t want to look pretty. It is 4 
girl’s duty to be beautiful. Cold water, hair 
brush, a clean dress and a good temper will 
make every girl beautiful, when she is sweet 
sixteen, eighteen. or twenty. <A girl does not 
need costly finery. Could she only be mace 
to see it, itis her right and privilege to look 
her best, at a very small expense. 

Somebody may say—this talk about ear) 
rising isn’t very new or original. Possibl) 
not, my dear, but you know and I know that 
as Luclarion Grapp used to say—it’s a stun); 


to nine out of ten of us. In summer morn- 
ings, when the sun shines in invitingly, @ 
the birds sing, it is not so very hard; but! 


winter, when the snows lie outside, and t 


frost is like lacework on the pane, one’s bed 


and the tucked up rose-blankets are ve} 


| agreeable. 


*‘No doubt! give it to me and you shall nev- i 


A little thing, and not new of 
original, but the cause of much fault-findins 
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in many houses. And Nellie, if she would 


correct it by resolute self-conquest, would | 


make herself and the whole family happier. 

Find out what is your hardest end, and take 
hold of that. 
ings, don’t put it off till you're wearing your 


last whole pair. If you would rather fly, as 


If you hate to darn the stock- | 


— 
vou say, then mend gloves, mend every rip 


the instant you see it. If boys are your aver- 


sion, set yourself to entertaining brother 
Frank and his friends. 


for housework, and it is right that you should 


If you have no fancy 


help with it, see if you cannot discover an in- 
terest in the chemical affinities that exist be- 
tween flour and yeast. 

The new year is a new blank book. 
let it have one unwritten page. 


Do not 
Make it your 
rule to put something on every line.—TZ/« 
Schoolday Magazine. 

as —=—_—-_ —- -- — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


FBOM A KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Out of the many views from my kaleido- 


scope of summer reminiscences, you tell me | 





. . | 
that you think you would like most to hear | 


something of those three girls standing in front 
of a life-size portrait, in that great hall. 

I cannot write you a story, for the trio are 
all past the first blush of youth, the portrayal 
of which makes continued stories and news- 
paper romances so attractive. I will, however, 
give youa brief sketch of each one of them, 
trusting that years after this little biographical 
essay has been forgotten, they each will have 
lived a life, the story of which will be whole- 
some food for the pampered mind, and induce 
the hesitating to—‘tgo and do likewise.” 

The place in which these girls are standing 
is the grand assemblage room in the State 
University in one of our northwestern cities. 
The smallest biight faced brunette, you re- 
member; her image is engraven uponso many 
of my kaleidoscopic views. Just before you 
turned this scene you recollect she was admin- 
istering a cooling draught to the fevered lips 
of a suffering mother. 


1. : | 
Then again you no- | 


° . . . | 
tived her watching at the bedside of a dying ! 
| pretation of womanhood. 


child. 


Poor or rich, no matter. 


she always responds. I once went with her 


To her who calls, | 


to Mission Sunday School, and thought we | 


should never get home to dinner. She spoke 


to every little ragamuffin on the street, and | 


scemed as happy to greet them, as though they 
had all been little princesses ready to offer 
her fairy gifts instead of smiles from unwashed 
faces. 

Her modesty is such that she never speaks 


of an incident in her own experience, but to | 
| go, illustrate the work of an obscure maiden 


illustrate Some point which she makes promi- 
nent to the exclusion of every other consider- 
ation. ’Tis rare humility to never appropri- 
ate, nor represent oneself as occupying the 
honored seat or the satellite around which all 
other persons and events revolve as reflected 
lights. 
sciousness by being always mindful of the work 
or duty in hand. 

Her position here is that of Professor in the 
University, where she is just as unassuming 
and self-possessed on the rostrum, Commence- 
ment day, as she is in her class-room, or sit- 
ting with a friend at her embroidery. 


I think she overcomes this self con- | 


“Do not all these grave and learned men 


overshadow her?” 
forest trees shade the lily of the valley; 


Yes—oh yes; but as the 
all 


who do observe, stoop to admire her, for | 


among all these minds none are arrayed like 
hers, 


You think the blonde to whom she is talking | 


resembles that flower most? No, for again 
This lily, like the lady professor, 
always lives among ruddier surroundings, 
while the blonde lady, whose face you and all 


observe. 


say is so like a picture, gathers just about her | 


the wealth of the beautiful. In fact she is an 
artist, and has just finished the portrait which 
the three seem to be discussing. It is the 
likeness of the President of the Board of Di- 
rectors of this University. 

I visited her studio, and enlarged eloquently 
ipon St. Louis art and artists. Most wonder- 
ingly and respectfully did she listen, and in 


| en aunt or cousin or some other spinster in his 
| 


my first pause asked what facilities we had | 


tor learning art, and two or three more straight- 
home questions that an earnest person will 
sometimes unconsciously put, which obliged 
me to confess myself poor authority for such 
knowledge. She relieved my embarrassment, 
however, by showing me her work, the pic- 
tures already finished, various studies, and 
those vet on the easels. 

She spoke of faults and difficulties yet to be 
overcome; but one who is constantly portray- 
Ing and reproducing her ideal, developing it 
nore and more with every struggle for mas- 
tery over the brush, will surely overcome all 
known difficulties. If her improvement in art 
keeps pace with her industry, (which I doubt 
iiot,) St. Louis and Boston will yet hear from 
her, and a readier pen will do her better jus 
tice, 

The third one is a student in the University. 
In a few minutes she will be hurrying to her 


shares with her this one room, the only place | 


that they can call home. They are not relat- 
ed, save in kindred thirst for culture, for 
Which the soul cries, but is often too weak to 
obtain. Tothema university course implies 
a long struggle with poverty and self-denial, 


for a fixed and paramount aim. 
take up the cross? 

Here is life weighed by two inexperienced 
girls. ‘T hey do not expect to become saints, for 
they are not Catholics. 


gravely than does the nun, for she gives up | 


her will, while these girls take their future into 
their own hands and steer clear of all carnal 
and miraculous attractions for the purpose of 
fertilizing and multiplying their one, five, or 
ten talents as may appear. 
“Two are gathered 
together in thy name, O Lord, and Thou art 
with us according to Thy promise.” 

Coming to this city with the weighty prob- 
lem how to gain an education with the least 


Listen to their prayer: 


expense, they found that the money they | 


were paying for board and room rent, would 
enable them to buy a lot and build a small 
house uponit; and by renting all but a little 
needful room, and by teaching alternately, 
they could get a university education and se- 
cure themselves a habitation in the same time. 

So they work on, year after year, one teach- 
ing, while the other goes to school and does 
the work for both. They are scm -what in 
debt, Lam told, but a littke more patient toil, 
a little more self-denial, and they will launch 
their diplomas, together with their little home 
craft, safely in the harbor of success. 

“Girls should not be educated to live inde- 
pendently,” 
more important to teach them to become wives 


says our U, 8. Senator. 
and mothers than it is to teach boys to be- 
come husbands and fathers,”’ 
cal, practical, logical Carl Schurz. 


says our politi- 


So it is possible that, as soon as they have | 


finished their university course and have lei- 


sure to gather more widely from knowledge 
the means of storing and classifying soul cul- | 


ture, each may take a husband, lest she become 
too independent. I say it is possible, but not 
probable that they will follow this interpreta- 
tion of womanhood. 

The same influence which led them to seck 
a university education rather than an appren- 
tice shop. will lead them to the higher inter- 


The Scripture tells us that they who marry 
do well, but they who do not, do better. 
Our Senator's popular lecture does not in- 


clude such as these; he speaks no word of | 


comfort for the large class whom he terms 
‘“spinsters.’’ The from 
cares gives leisure for the birth and perpetu- 
ation of higher influences and ideas, often 
more valuable to the world than the perpetu- 
ation of family. 

How beautifully did Robert Colyer, of Chica- 


freedom domestic 


lady, or spinster. She had finished her earth- 
ly work, and was standing at the judgment 
seat in an obscure corner, when the Lord 
called her, saying: 

**Woman, what good work have you done?” 
“Nay, Lord, I 


have done no good worthy of mention. 


Then she answers, saying: 
Ihave 
I had 
no husband, no children on whom I might be- 


always tried, but have done so little. 


stow my life. and though I have always tried 
to do good, I have never done anything worthy 
of a place in thy kingdom.” 


While she yet stands before him, he calls up | 


one who has been a great public benefactor, 
and asks: 

“Who encouraged thy work of self-denial? 
Who first incited thee to the action of thy 
great labor.” 

The benefactor makes answer: ‘Twas this 
poor woman who first led me to acts of chari- 
ty.” 

Then the Lord said to her: ‘*Woman, be- 
hold thy son; son, behold thy mother.” 


Peradventure our Senator was led to his 


noblest deeds through the influence of a maid- | 


family, who encouraged him and toiled for 
him in secret, that he might achieve success 


in the world. LEONORA. 





*‘PAUPER TEACHERS” IN NATICK. 


Carl Schurz said, in his lecture in Boston 
the other night, that ‘teaching should be 
looked upon asa profession, as a life work, 
and not as a temporary makeshift—for wo- 


| men, till they can get married, and for men, 


till they can find something more lucrative. 
Our teachers are the most miserably paid of 
any skilled workmen. We speak of the glo- 
rious work that teachers have to perform. We 


| say that they are the educators of the race, 


' practicing the strictest economy. 


the makers of philosophers, statesmen and— 
presidents. 
tude more fitly by well paying them, than by 
phrases? Self-sacrifice 
is noble in teachers, as it is in every other 
class, but it will not feed and clothe them.” 
While listening to the above, I thought with 
shame of the starvation wages which are paid 
I have talked 


Could we not express our grati- 


such complimentary 


our women teachers in Natick. 


with some of our teachers, and find that they | 


cannot possibly live on their salaries, even by 
Their sala- 


| ry, which was a mere pittance before, has 
room to cook a plain dinner for herself and | 
another orphan, a public school teacher, who | 


| 
| 


been further reduced on account of our fire. 
Why should our teachers suffer on this ac- 
count more than our town officers? We have 
heard nothing about cutting down the pay of 
our selectmen or of our road commissioners. 
We pay our day-laborers, whose work does 
not require a thought, better than we do our 


They deliberate more 


“It is | 
| very unwise one; for our best teachers will | 


required to keep fifty restless children up to 
the required standard in lessons and discipline 
Why! | 
our legislators at Boston, who meet at ten in | 
the morning, adjourn at one P. M. till two P. 
M., the next day, would sink under it in less 
than a week. 

Natick requires as much of her teachers as 
Boston does. 


for one day, is simply tremendous. 


| 7 . ° 
hey must teach music, sing- 


ing, drawing, (the last without any such in- 
struction as Boston furnishes to her teachers. ) 


The filing system is the same and the hours | 


| longer. Boston pays her women teachers 
| from $800 to $1000, we allow them $350, 


Respectable board can nowhere be obtained 


reckoned at less than $1 per week, 852 more, 
leaving 358 for clothes and the thousand and 
one other necessities of life. 


| 


Think of that, gentlemen, who spend this 
for a winter’s overcoat! 

One of our teachers told me, not long ago, 
that she could not afford comfortable under- 
clothes for winter; her position would not al- 
She said: 

*T cannot afford to buy a paper or a book, 
| or to get drawing materials such as I need for 
| practice.” 

| How unreasonable it is to expect live teach- 
| ers under such circumstances. This policy of 
| starving our teachers will, in the end, prove a 


| low rags on the outside. 


| leave us, and we must take green hands who, 
| after getting a little experience will, in their 
| turn, leave us. 
| Natick, Mass. 
| 

- -——- 


EMILIE WUSTENFELD. 


The Queen (Dec. 12) published some excel- 
lent portraits of celebrated German and French 
women of the day, with a short snmmary of 
The lady 
whose name heads this notice, unhappily pass- 


the work in which they are engaged. 


| ed away before the following account was 
published. Frau Emilie Wustenfeld is one of 
the few women who have assisted in Germany 
towards the cause of Woman's Rights~a cause 
nowhere more needing ventilation than in that 
Her chief labors had been di- 
rected towards furthering female education, 
in which she saw, and rightly, the first step 


very country. 


towards political emancipation. 
tenfeld was born at Hanover in 1817. 
dents in that city. From her childhood, there- 
fore, Frau Wustenfeld enjoyed the inestima- 


and her natural taste for literature and art 
was thus fostered. 
ried Herr Wustenfeld, a Hamburgh merchant, 
she endeavored, as much as lay in her power, 
| to continue the intellectual life she had led 
before her marriage. At that time the spirit 
| of toleration had not yet penetrated to Ham- 
Frau Wustenfeld, who much disliked 


| burgh. 


for less than $5 per week, washing cannot be | 


Frau Wus- | Heald's Hygeian Home. 


Hler 
family belonged to the most intellectual resi- | 





| Wednesday evening devotion. 


us; with that, however, the likeness between | 


| the women of Thackeray and George Eliot | 


ceased. 





HUMOROUS. | 

A lady friend of ours went into her kitchen 
one day, and said to her bright-eyed, Irish 
cook: “Betsy, there is to be an eclipse of | 
the moon to-night, which you can see if you 
look out after it rises.’ ‘“*Arrah, ma’am,”’ | 
cried Betsy, ‘‘and is it the moon that ye say 
is to be ‘clipsed? Sure yez don’t mean the 
moon *clipsed here, does ye? 
my counthry!*’ 

I gave hera rose and gave her aring, and I 
asked herto marry me then; but she sent them | 
all back, the insensible thing, and said she'd | 
no notion of men. I told her I'd oceans of mon- 
ey and goods, tried to frighten her with a | 
growl; but she answered she wasn't brought | 
up in the woods, to be scared at the screech 
of anowl. I called her a baggage and every | 
thing bad, I slighted her features and form; | 
till at length I succeeded in getting her mad, | 
and she raged like the sea ina storm. And 
then, in a moment, I turned and smiled, and 
called her my angel and all; she fell in my 
arms like a wearisome child, and exclaimed: 
‘We will marry this fall!’ 


It’s the sun in ! 


Some folks don't like the odor of Limburger 
cheese. One evening not very long since, a | 
gentleman had made his preparations to at- 
tend prayer-meeting with his wife. Prior to 
starting, he came down town to his place of 
business, and while there, an acquaintance 
discovered that he was about to engage in 
Accordingly 
he put up a villainous job. VProcuring a huge 
slice of the most fragrant Limburger cheese 
to be had, he watched his opportunity, and, 
just as the gentleman stepped out of the door 
to go home for his wife, slipped itin his pock- 
et. The parties repaired to the church, and 
were soon seated side by side in a comfortable 
pew near the stove. Soon the cheese began 
to grow loud. ‘The sisters turned their heads 
about and looked as if a kraut barrel had ex- 
ploded, The deacons elevated their noses and | 
thought of the third plague of Egypt. 
preacher smelled a great smell and the wife 
of the unconscious odor-casket nudged her 
spouse and inquired if he didn’t smell some- 
thing. 
‘it must be in the coal.’ The more the as- 
sembly speculated, the louder the odor be- 





| came, and finally all hands united in hurrying 


the proceedings to a close. Arrived at home, 
and while preparing to retire, the gentleman 
discovered the cause of the unpleasantness, 
and removed it on a couple of chips.—J/owa 
State Registe r. 





WILMINTGTON, DELAWARE, 


For the Hygienic Treatment of Incalids, offers as | 


| advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 


ble privilege of moving in congenial society, | 


When, in 1841, she mar- | 


the harsh spirit in which members of other | 


creeds, especially Jews, were regarded, la- 
with friends 
shared her views, towards the encouragement 


bored, in concert some 
of more liberal ideas. She did not on this ac- 
leave out of view the work had 
most at heart, the higher education of women, 
| and an enlarged sphere for female labor. For 
| this purpose she founded various institutions, 
were intended to assist the 
poor, others the higher middle class, and a 
separate one for such women as desired to he- 
From the 
time of her marriage until the present day, 
| Frau Wustenfeld has labored with unflagging 
energy and industry at her favorite pursuit, 
| and though all her institutions are now flour- 
ishing and self-supporting, her assistance is 
still of the greatest value, and her personality 
remains the pivot around which they center. 
' Her enlightened interests have brought her in 
contact with many great and influential per- 
who share her ardor in the cause of 


| 


| count she 


some of which 


come teachers in Kindergarten. 


sons, 
education. 
| she had the pleasure of entertaining the Crown 
| Princess of Germany, who has always taken 

a most sincere interest in Frau Wustenfeld’s 
' work, and has often expressed a wish to visit 

Hamburgh for the purpose of seeing these in- 


Thus, in the course of last year, 





| stitutions. 


he and his royal consort should spend a day 
incognito at Hamburgh. The plan was success- 
fully carried out, and both Prince and Princess 
expressed their pleasure and admiration of all 


they saw in the warmest and most heartfelt | 
This visit was naturally highly grati- | 
fying to Frau Wustenfeld, besides the pleas- | 


terms. 


ure she felt in finding her views shared by the 
Princess, who in her exalted position can do 


} . i 
} so much towards helping the good cause, which 


of late has been as warmly advocated in Ger- 
many as in England. 





| WOMEN SKETCHED BY NOVELISTS. 


Mrs. Fawcett delivered a lecture recently, 
at Cross-hill, near Glasgow, on some of the 
women characters of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot. She observed that Dickens’ 
| heroines were, as a rule, imbecile and idiotic, 

fascinating and undersized. Dickens drew 
some splendid caricatures of female failings 
and some wonderfully amusing characters, but 
| they were unlike any person who ever lived. 
| He lacked true insight into women’s hearts. 


| 


teachers, who have spent years in preparation | The women of Thackeray and George Eliot, 


It was therefore agreed between | 
Frau Wustenfeld and the Crown Prince that | 


| twenty weeks. 


who | 








ters, “indireet” steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
raried Water and Sun Baths, “Siredish Movements,” 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
| drug poisons, can receive kind care and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman a, 
and learn how to regain health and now to keep it. 
For cireular, address 

PUSEY HEALD, M.D.,or MARY F. HEALD, M.D. 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ing See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago, 25—tf 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 


and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particnu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
DEAN, 
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Beston. 


| ments, or all the time, than at anything else. 


The | 


“Mariar, it’s awful,’’ he responded; | 


Come | 


Dissecting material | 
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THE HEALTH-LIFT. 





Wise as this world is in its day and genera- 
tion, it yet lacks one great essential; wise as 
its daily plodders are, they want yet a little 
more wisdom before their education can be con- 
sidered as finished up to the royal standard. 
It is painful to an enlightened mind to meet 


! 
. . - in every dav’s busy round, those | bers ‘ 
constantly, in every day’s bus) | to save my life, and yet Ido know that when 


who are gifted beyond their fellows mentally, 
but whose physical condition is a lamentable 
comment on the ignorance of which I would 
speak: 

Disease, of almost every conceivable name, 
is rife among us, and it has come to be the ex- 
ception to encounter robust health and bright 
blood gleaming through a healthy skin. There 
is a mistake somewhere; but itis not Nature's; 
she never would have put forth such scions 
if the conditions for which she constantly 
labors were right. Her laws are inexorable, 
and though people suffer woefully and lay it 
all to her, alittle planning would discover that 
she has been shamefully treated and abso- 
lutely outraged. 

In these days, enlightened science points in 
many directions. Boys and girls are taught 
things their grandmothers never thought of, 
and little chits air their knowledge on subjects 
their grandfathers never dreamed of. But the 
old folks, in their simplicity, were free, and 
untrammeled with much of weakness and 
under-growth which settles down now upon 
our rising generation and which makes of them 
a race of degenerate weaklings as far as vigor 
and endurance go. 

Business is exceedingly good for doctors; 
the many, many ills call for pill and powder 
and potion, and fitful sleep and ‘restless rest’’ 
are the result. Much of this is inherited, for 
if the parents lack strength how can they 
transmit it to their offspring? Is there no hope 
then, of an improvement in this direction? 
Yes, and immediately, too. I am met right 
here with the assertion, repeated from myself, 
that weakly parents cannot give birth to 
healthy children. I did say so, and I repeat 
it, but the weak parents can become strong, 
and the ailing children can receive immunity 
from constitutional disease. 

A year and a half ago, after a life-long buf- 
feting with inherited lung-disease, it was my 
happy fortune to become acquainted with the 
principles of the ‘‘Health-Lift,”” and I immed- 
iately applied them to my own case. ‘Thus 

having personal knowledge, I know whereof I 
speak. There are so many people to whom this 
is as Greek, that I must go to first principles 
in the matter. It is a very little thing to do, 
to stand upon the platform of a small appara- 
tus which pales before the magnitude of even 
a sewing machine; but it is a greater, to im- 
agine that on it, by the help of a slight exer- 
tion on your part, you are to receive lasting 
benefit, and that, too, without any outside aid. 
But such is the simple fact. 

Common sense teaches us that any machine, 
however intricate or simple, must be kept in 
running, working order by means of a proper 
adjustment or lubrication of each and every 
part ofit. Ifthis be true of man’s inventions, 
how much more so of this exquisite machine 
of Divine workmanship, the human body! 
Just look at it; look at the delicacy with 
which it has been wrought, at the numberless 
parts which go to make it up! The Divine 
intention, assuredly, was not to make some- 
thing which, being weak in some component 
part, must induce pain to every other part. 
Nobody would accuse the Father of any such 
thing. No, my friend, when He in His wis- 
dom, made a human body, and in Ilis love 
breathed into it the breath of life, each organ 
had full play, rich blood 
through the veins, muscles had free, unshack- 
led action, breath was deep and strong, limbs 
were forceful and active, pulses evenand full; 
in short, a perfect exercise of a most perfect 
creation. Now I know you will concede all 
this, and you will also see that, to be perfect- 
ly free trom pain and bodily suffering, all these 
How, then, 
in the present state of acknowledged infirmi- 


went bounding 


conditions must remain intact. 


ty, which is the lot of so many, how shall this 
normal state of things be restored to us? Sim- 
ply by anything which shall, in the first place, 
bring about a proper circulation of the blood, 
and in the second place which shall put.organs 
and muscles in proper working order. 

All this adjustment of things I claim for the 
Lift, and its results are marvelous. Let me in- 
troduce itto you. As I said, I have been a 
constant visitor for vver a year to the rooms 
of Dr. J. Fletcher Paul, 140 Tremont St., the 
courteous proprietor of the Lift, and have re- 
ceived such an accession of robust health as 
is a wonder to all who know me. His parlors 
are very large and elegant, the furnishings— 
extension chairs, lounges, ete., for luxurious 
comfort, inviting, and the whole atmosphere 
satisfying to the last degree. Every lift is 
applied by the Doctor, who is a regular phy- 
sician, in person, and he intelligently con- 
In the long time I have been 
a patient it has been my privilege—if it can 


siders each case. 


be considered a privilege to see suffering hu- 
munity, to meet, daily, people with a wide di- 


versity of ailments, and in no one instance | large towns in the interior. 
Each and | @ small 


have I leard a dissenting voice. 
every one gives cheerful testimony to its effi- 
cacy. 

An intelligent mechanic, who understands 
thoroughly the laws of mechanics, undertook 


ee 


| to analyze its construction. So he took paper 


| and penciland seated himself deliberately on 


| the floor beside it, to work out in figures the 
He worked at it for an hour, and 


! 


problem. 
then exclaimed, 
“That is the ‘neatest’ machine in existence.”’ 
Now I don’t know anything about mechan- 
ics; I could not make a machine of any kind 


I stand upon that little platform and raise my 
quota of Ibs, I am renewed from head to foot. 
After working hard in school, and anybody 
who knows anything about teaching, knows 
that itis harder work than standing at the 
washtub all day would be, for the latter taxes 
only the physical energies while the former 
wears and tears the mental ones as well, I 
am so invigorated that I could cheerfully un- 
dertake another day’s labor right on. I go 
three miles to take my lift, and three miles 
back again, and Iam never chary of the time. 

But let me tell you how it works. Suppose 
youare a new beginner; of course it is not 
advisable for you to launch into any ‘‘deep” 
weights; let us say fifty lbs., for a maximum, 
to be reached in four lifts. You will first stand 
upon the platform in a most agreeable atti- 
tude, and will raise half that weight, say 
twenty-five lbs., and will then recline for a few 
minutes. You will find that a certain set of 
muscles has been called into healthy action 
and you breathe more freely than you did be- 
fore. Now it is time for another lift; this 
time a few added lbs. Now another set of 
muscles is employed in addition, the blood be- 
gins to assert its presence and flows more fully 
and freely; after again resting you step on 
for your third lift. This time still a little more 
weight, and when itis done you can hardly 
account for your exhilaration; your eyes 
sparkle, your breath comes long and deep, 
your cheeks are tinged with red, and altogeth- 
er you feel like another being. Now lift your 
fourth, the full weight, and you will find that 
every muscle in your organism has been called 
into life, and you go away almost angry with 
yourself that you did not know of it before. 

Dr. J. W. Ware, who is also a constant 
visitor, and who would rather go without his 
dinner than his lift, in an admirable article 
on its merits, says of it, that it introduced him 
to parts of his anatomy which he hardly knew 
he possessed. This will be your experience 
if you will only try it. There are many peo- 
ple who need much more exercise than they 
find in their daily round, to whom this would 
prove invaluable. Do not say you lift enough 
and too much at home, and do not need any 
more; you never would hazard such a remark 
if you understood its principles and the phil- 
osophical application of them. It isnot the 
amount lifted that does the work, but the prop- 
er adjustment of that amount, which benefits 
you. 

Only think how much more sensible it is 
than physic! This is applied to the very root 
of the matter, without the roundabout travel 
of medicine, which at best is only an experi- 
ment till it has proved itself beneficial. 

Artists congregate here, and find a steadier 
hand for their delicate tracery; ministers 
come for rest to their weary brains; physi- 
cians come themselves and send their patients ; 
but much as they all receive of benefit, the 
classes of our community which emphatically 
need it the most, are our women. ‘The times 
and fashions do not yet allow to woman the 
freedom of outdoor life and indoor unrestraint 
which is accorded the other sex, and custom 
has made her weaker than God intended she 
should be. Now, in view of a great deal that 
is brought upon her through ignorance, this 
method of cure comes in the light almost of 
a salvation; rendering her another creation, 
if bounding health and well-developed organs 
are another creation from weak and sickly 
ones. 

How I wish the teachers would in a body 
congregate here! In my many years exper- 
ience as a teacher 1 have seen numbers fall 
by the way completely worn out, and become 
almost like an old piece of machinery whose 
every partisuseless. There is noneed of this, 
my friend; rest assured that a fair trial of 
this Health-Lift will open upto you anew 
lease of life, and you will be surprised at its 
simplicity as well as its power. If time or 
space permitted, I should like to cite numer- 
ous instances of restored health from a great 
variety of diseases; but I hope I have stated 
the matter so forcibly that many will be con- 
vinced, and so truthfully that none will be 
disappointed. I would also hold it out as a 
great safeguard against disease, a preventive 
as well as a curative. 

Take an hour, my friend, your first leisure 
one, and step into Dr. Paul’s rooms, where you 
will be met cordially, and the principles of the 
little machine explained thoroughly. Rest 
assured, your hour will not be spent in vain. 


M. P. Cotsury. 
South Boston. 
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CITIES OF OUR COLONIAL ERA. 


The chief cities of our ancestors were all 








scattered along the sea coast. There were no 
Albany was still 
village, Schenectady a cluster of 
| houses. 
have sprung up on the lakes and great rivers 
| of the West, our country offered no parallel. 
| Chicago and St. Louis, the centers of enor- 

mous wealth and unlimited commerce, had 








To those vast inland capitals, whieh | 


yet no predecessors. Pleasant villages had 
sprung up in New England, New Jersey, and 
on the banks of the Hudson, but they could 
pretend to no rivalry with those flourishing 


cities which lined the sea coast or its estuaries, | 


and seemed to our ancestors the abodes of lux- 
ury and splendor. 
adelphia, and Boston, extensive as they ap- 
peared to the colonists, were insignificant 
towns compared to the European capitals, and 
gave no promise of ever approaching that 
grandeur which seemed to be reserved espec- 
ially for London and Paris. In 1774 the pop- 
ulation of New York was perhaps 20,000; that 
of London 600,000. The latter was thirty 
times larger than the former, and in wealth 
and political importance was so infinitely its 
superior that a comparison between them 
would have been absurd. Boston, which has 
crowned Beacon Hill, pressed over the Neck, 
and even covered with a magnificent quarter 
a large surface that was once the bed of the 
Charles River, was in 1774 a town of 15,000 
or 18 000 inhabitants, closely confined to the 
neighborhood of the bay. The Long Wharf 
may still be scen on the ancient maps; the 
Common was used as a public resort; the Han- 
cock House was illuminated at the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, and the Sons of Liberty rais- 
ed on the Common a pyramid of lamps, from 
the top of which fire-works lighted up the 
neighboring fields. But Beacon Hill was used 
by its owner as a gravel-pit, and it was feared 
by the citizens that he might level it altogeth- 
er. The Boston of 1774, which proclaimed 
freedom and defied the power of England, 
would scarcely rank to-day among the more 
important country towns. New York was 
more populous, but it was still confined to the 
narrow point of land below the Park. The 
thickly built part of the town lay in the neigh- 
borhood of Whitehall. Some fine houses lin- 
ed Broadway and Broad Street, but to the 
west of Broadway green lawns stretched down 
from Trinity and St. Paul’s to the water. 
Trees were planted thickly before the houses; 
on the roofs, railings or balconies were placed, 
and in the summer evenings the people gath- 
ered on the house-top to catch the cool air. 
Lamps had already been placed on the streets. 
Fair villas covered the environs, and even the 
Baroness Riedesel, who had visited in the roy- 
al palaces of Europe, was charmed with the 
scenery and homes of the citizens. Extrava- 
gance had already corrupted the plainer hab- 
its of the earlier period. The examples of 
London and Paris had already affected the 
American cities. The people of New York 
drank fiery Madeira, and were noted for their 
luxury. Broadway was thought the most 
splendid of avenues, although it ended at 
Chambers Street. And twenty years later, 
when the City Hall was built, it was called by 
Dwight (a good scholar) the finest building in 
America. The streets of New York and Bos- 
ton were usually crooked and narrow, but the 
foresight of Penn had made Philadelphia a 
model of regularity. Market and Broad Streets 
were ample and stately. The city was as 
populous as New York, and perhaps the pos- 
sessor of more wealth. It was the first city 
on the continent, and the fame of Franklin had 
already given it a European renown. Yet 
Philadelphia when it rebelled against George 
III. was only an insignificant town, clinging 
to the banks of the river; and New York in- 
vited the attack of the chief naval power of 
the world with its harbor undefended and its 
whole population exposed to the guns of the 
enemy’s ships. ‘The southern cities were yet 
of little importance. Baltimore was a small 
village. Virginia had no large town. Charles- 
ton had a few thousand inhabitants. Along 
that immense line of sea-coast now covered 
with populous cities the smallest of which 
would have made the New York and Boston 
of our ancestors scem insignificant, only these 
few and isolated centers of commerce had 
sprung up. The wilderness still covered the 
shores of Long Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and the Carolinas almost as in the days of Ra- 
leigh.—‘' The First Century of the Republic,” Har- 
per’s Magazine. 





ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME. 


Epirors Journat:—In your issue of Dee. 
26, is an article signed A. E. Dickinson. She 
deserves the devout thanks of all your Chris- 
tian readers (and I trust they are many) for 
her just and timely defense of the Bible and 
of its influence upon this Suffrage question, 
and for the plain and earnest way in which 
she presented the fact that it would have an 
injurious effect even to suggest or talk of an 
affiliation with infidelity. 

“Discretion always is the better part of val- 
or,”’ and the surest element of success. Then 
if we are looking to the future for progress 
and victory, don’t let us take a retrograde 
motion ourselves by putting aside the Bible 
and all its elevating influences. Influences 
which alone save women from a condition of 
heathenism and slavery. It seems to me that 
the plain and consistent commands of the 
decalogue should bind us to it if nothing more. 
Were its sentiments of love and justice more 
truly and universally applied, we should not 
long have to go begging for Equal Rights. 

For years I have been an advocate of equal 
Suffrage and have labored earnestly, both in 
public and private, for the measure, and inmy 
lectures in this country, during the fall cam- 
paign, the doors of the Methodist churches were 
always willingly thrown open for me. Of 
course there are a good many ignorant and 
prejudiced church members, but Ido know 
thata majority of those who voted for the 
amendment here, were Christians, and were it 
not for the great multitude of Christian wo- 
men, Whose influence I have hoped would, ina 
great measure, purify the cesspool of politics, 
I cannot believe that Woman's condition, in 
the main, would be improved by the right of 
franchise. 

From my first acquaintance with the Jocr- 
vat I have prized it very highly, and have 
faith to believe that, could it be placed among 
the reading matter of every family, this battle 
for right would soon be won, and that its agi- 
tating and educating spirit would soon convict 
and convert the masses. To this end Iam 
about to make an earnest effort for its wider 


Yet even New York, Phil- | 


j 1 want one—and that is enough! 


{circulation in our town, and I think that 
| if all our lady friends will do the same, we 
shall accomplish much during the present 


year. 

| This is only a question of time. The public 
pulse beats rapidly now-a-days, and the minds 
of the masses are becoming educated with the 
speed of electricity. 
selves standing in the midst of a new political 
era. Anerain which the feminine element 
will stand side by side with the masculine. 


ties that will then devolve upon us, with more 
equity and honor than our fathers, husbands 
and sons have hitherto done. 
Mrs. P. A. Travis. 
Hartford, Mich. 





CARL SCHURZ ON EDUCATION. 


‘“*Warrington” criticizes the platitudes ut- 


We shall soon find our- | 
| especially to her RiGu?T oF SUFFRAGE, 
| Published Every Saturday by its Proprie« 


Let us labor and pray earnestly that we may | 
be able to dispose of the weighty responsibili- | 





tered by Carl Schurz in his recent lecture on 
the education of women, in the following wise 
and pointed paragraphs. The criticism is far 
more valuable and suggestive than was the 
lecture. 

Senator Schurz could hardly fail to say 
something useful about education, and his lec- 
ture, although it contained almost the usual 
quantity of needless advice to women and 
girls, was on the whole an addition to the 
stock of fresh thought on the subject. Hor- 
ace Mann came here from Germany, many 
years ago, impressed with a great idea of the 
perfectness of the Prussian system. Judging 
by its results, that system is one of drill main- 
ly. The Germans have not got within sight 
of republicanism, much less of democracy, 
and it may be fairly presumed that Bismarck 
and the emperor find the German system use- 
ful, because it is not incompatible with the 
safety of a very bold and bad despotism. <A 
very superficial observation, I admit, mostly 
from the car-windows, induced me to think 
that the German definition of education is as 
imperfect as it is anywhere in Europe. Sure- 
lv the female education is that beast of bur- 
den order, to a large degree, against which 
there is a growing protest. German educa- 
tion isa good deal like French voting; too 
universal to be of much service. The only 
thing in Paris which I saw which looked like 
a ballot and an election was the military office 
where the conscription was carried out. While 
in Bohemia (Carlsbad) I found that they elec- 
ted their burgomasters and had aregular town 
council; but their public affairs excited little 
or no attention. Perhaps what they style 
‘scientific legislation,” /. ¢., government car- 
ried on like the gas-works or iron foundry, by 
‘trained persons,” takes the place; if so, of 
course, government by the people vanishes 
contemporaneously with its introduction and 
increase. 

Does not Senator Schurz mislead when he 
talks about women and men being ‘‘destined” 
to marriage? This sort of phraseology arises 
from the habit we have got into of debating 
this question of education and also of suffrage 
as if it were a question for women and not for 
woman. The biggest stumbling-block that 
craft or ignorance has yet thrown in the path 
of the movement for Impartial Suffrage is the 
pretence that it is a question for the ageregate 
and not for the individual. A young girl 
goes to Harvard College, at Cambridge, on 
election day, and says, **Let me in!” and is 
repulsed. On inquiring why, she is told that 











women are not there because they do not 
want tn be there. ‘‘Want to be!*’ she in- | 
quires, ‘‘who doesn’t want to be?”? “Oh! you | 
are the only woman from your town who has | 
applied for an education.”’ ‘What of that? 


Sesides— 
how many boys have applied?’ So, when 
woman goes to the State House and asks to | 
have the suffrage made impartial, **The wo- 
men don’t want it!) ‘What women?” 
“Why, the women of your town.” **What if 
they don’t? I want it.” ‘*Well, bring a ma- 
jority of your town, and of a majority by 
towns, with you, and we'll see about it. 
Meanwhile, go and get married, and fulfill 
your destiny. First, however, read what Dr. 
Holmes says in the Af/antic, ‘It is not neces- 
sary that you should vote; but it is necessary 
that you should bear children.” 

This question of female education here is a 
good deal of a Harvard College question, as 
probably Mr. Schurz does not know; and as 
such has got to be fought out, though many 
of our really liberal men are so hampered by 
their relations to the college that they do not 
fight with much vigor. Dr. Clarke’s books 
and Dr, Holmes’ essays, useful as they are in 
certain respects, and well-intentioned as they 
may be, do not touch the question of right at 
all, nor the question of education much. The 
education of the women in Massachusetts, un- 
der our system, where four out of five of the 
schools are under the early control of young 
women, is not a question of female education, 
but of American education. What is the uni- 
versal complaint? Why, itis that our schools 
are inadequate. What is the reason? Why, 
our teachers are deficient in capacity and ex- 
perience. Yet we persist in saving to those 
who must and will be the teachers of our chil- 
dren for years, that they shall not have them- 
selves an education more than thus or thus 
high! What folly—what idiocy! For shame! 
Presidents and professors, abandon this non- 
sense; get credit for at least a late reforma- 
tion, rather than be condemned to see your- 
self the last to do justice, and to exercise com- 
mon-sense ! 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. Women’s Club,—Monday January 18, 


at 4.50 Pp. M., Dr. W. F. Warren will speak on “The 
Higher Education of Women.” Club tea at 7 o'clock. 








The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Assoe 
ciation will meet next Wednesday evening, Jan. 
20, at the residence of Mrs. C. F. Woodman, Kirk- 
liand Place. The friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Cambridge are respectfully invited to attend. 

MRS. PHEBE KENDALL, Pres. 

MRS. C. F. WALLING, Sec’y. 








Lectures.—There will be a Course of Lectures | 
given under the auspices of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, on occasional Wednesday afternoons at 
3 o'clock, at Meionaon (Lower Tremont Temple). 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens. “The River Nile,” (new 
lecture.) Jan. 20. ‘ 

Course tickets 32. Single tickets 50 cents. For 
sale at Club Rooms, 3 Tremont Place, Loring’s, Dit- 
son's and at the Temple. 


| ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875, 


|\A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 








THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


| Devoted to the interests of WOMAN, to her ednea- 


tional, industrial, legal and political Equality, and 


tors in Beston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and St. Louis, 

JuLIA Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Hexry B 
BLACKWELL, Editors, T. W. H1GGiInson and Mary 
A. Livermore, Editorial Correspondents. 

Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tre. 
mont House, and second door from Beacon Street, 

Sr. Lovuts AppReEss, Fanny Holy, 1512 Walnut St, 

New YorkK Orrick Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 24 
East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA Orrice.—Rooms of the Pennsy|- 
vania Society, 700 Arch Street. 

SAN FrRANcISCO Orrice.—At H. Snow's Liberal 
and Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling allianees with other reforms and the end- 
less host of individual whims and vagaries—who 
would pursue it with the same singleness of aim that 
marks the movement in England, and the temper- 
ance and other special reforms in this country, have 
established a weekly paper, the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
|| in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs, 

zivermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and Mr. T. W. Higginson, 
assisted by accomplished friends of the cause. The 
WoMAN's JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in 
appearance; while the variety and spirit of its arti- 
cles, and the dignity, self-respect, good-humor and 
earnestness of its tone, will show how profoundly 
mistaken are those who suppose that folly and ex- 
travagance are necessarily characteristic of the cis- 
cussion of the question. The JoURNAL is indispensa- 
ble to those who would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress. —Harper’s 
Weekly. 








TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, in advance. Single copy 10 cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending tive subseribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on 
receipt of $21.00, 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for postage. 
AGENTS WANTED, 

To obtain subseribers for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 ets. cash upon each new subseriber 
at 82.50 perannum, Or we will send the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 ets. Every friend of Woman 
Suifrage is earnestly requested to obtain subseribers, 
Address, WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
on. . 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With Other 
Publications. 











We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, postpaid, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. 
advance. 

Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal. ....$9.50 
North American Review and Woman's Journal 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal... 
Harper's Monthly and Woman's Journal ...... 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal........ 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal.......... 
Old and New and Woman's Journal ........... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal .......-..00. cee eee 
Seribner’s Monthly and Woman's Journal ..... 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Jour. and Woman's Jour. 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour, 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman's Journal... 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal .... 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal............. 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 5.25 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... 4.00 

The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us, 
nish specimen copies of any of them. 


Payment must be made in 





We cannot fur- 
We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers 
great inducements over the regular rates. Send 
your orders as soon as convenient, that you may re- 
ceive the benefit of free numbers, premiums, ete. 
Address THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass, 





DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 


71i3 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 
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oTOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73. 


ot Labor, 
d 


For Beauty of Polish, Savin 
Freeness from Dust, Darability an 
Cheapness, traly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 





Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
l4—ly 


Send for a eatalogue of all 
the leading Literary, Medica’, 
Legal, Religious, Ladies, and 
Jurenile Periodicals, at REDUC- 
EDCLUB RATES. Address NA- 
TIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGEN- 


cy. Box 3470, Boston, Mass. 
naan 


12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon - Bonds 


Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one Qf the 








| girm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 


lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
promptiy. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas- 

3i—ly 
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